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RADIO PROGRAM NOVEMBER 14 
Tune in on U.L.C.A. 25th Anniversary Broadcast 


Betow are the stations which form the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Requests have been sent by the U. L, C. A. anniversary committee to all 
stations in the System to carry the anniversary broadcast from 10.00 to 
10.30 A. M., Eastern War Time (9.00 to 9.30 A. M., Central War Time, etc.), 
Sunday, November 14, 

The program will include a fourteen-minute dramatic sketch originat- 
ing in Chicago. (It has been written and will be presented by professionals.) 
Dr. Paul E. Scherer will then introduce President F. H. Knubel, who will 
deliver the anniversary address. 

Postcards and telephone calls directed to the program manager of your 
favorite CBS station NOW will help to insure its broadcasting of this feature. 
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The olive c on n Watch 


Tue tourist who visits Guatemala in Central America may disembark 
at the harbor of Puerto Barrios, which is the country’s eastern port of 
entry. He will see samples of tropical verdure and equipment for the 
export of tropical fruits. But he will not have many hours of daylight 
in the city before his attention has been caught and held by the vultures 
that perch on limbs of trees and pinnacles of buildings. 

They are large, sleek-feathered, black birds, which devour the spoils 
of other hunters or feed on the cast-off foods of man. Their unceasing 
vigilance is worthy of imitation; but their lack of courage and of self- 
imposed enterprise deprives them of the right’ to be respected. 

They remind one of individuals and organizations that are content 
to insinuate themselves into partnerships with contemporaries who have 
ventured into untrodden fields. Often when these toilers are at the thresh- 
old of success, or when a little help would put their enterprise into satis- 
fying production, a watchful contemporary pushes himself into the sit- 
uation and becomes the beneficiary of other men’s labors. 

The Church does not escape the attention of these devourers of the 
fruits of its consecrated men and women. Particularly in the realm of 
fellowship are communities of believers first imitated, then ridiculed as 
ineffective, and finally driven to defend the qualities of co-operation 
which they have adopted in the name of their Lord and Saviour. 

Jesus did not overlook such vultures. He warned against them. 
They figure by name in Matthew’s report of the final judgment, and in 
the exhortations against wolves in sheeps’ clothing, false shepherds and 
hypocrites of many kinds and degrees. 
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Doing something for youngsters 


FIGURES on recent crimes in the 
United States show a big increase in 
the number of juvenile culprits. 
Thousands of these teen-age young- 
sters are moral casualties of the war. 

Church groups everywhere are 
becoming increasingly active in 
keeping the young people out of 
trouble. They are offering decent 

recreation to com- 

MILK BAR pete with the 
other kind. 

A bar at which 
milk is the strong- 
est beverage 
served has been 
opened in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In 
Dubuque a club, with a milk bar and 
a dance floor, has been opened for 
junior high school students; mem- 
bership fee, fifty cents a year. 

Davenport, Iowa, has an old tav- 
ern turned into game room, roller- 
skating rink, and dance floor. In 
Detroit 100 Lutheran churches have 
taken the lead in establishing “kid 
clubs” and promoting a system of 
neighborhood playgrounds. Presby- 


terians are launching a training aig 
{ 


gram for volunteer youth workers. 

In Chicago a Conference to Avert 
Juvenile Delinquency has. been 
formed. Religious, civil, and educa- 
tional leaders are allied in the move- 
ment. The Seattle council of 
churches has raised $75,000 for a 
youth program. 


More paper 

SpecraL allotments of paper for 
religious publications have been 
granted in a number of cases re- 
cently, on appeals to the WPB ac- 
cording to provisions of the maga- 
zine limitation order L 244. 

Grants between July 1 and Sep- 
tember 20 include the following: 
21.97 tons to the Service Men’s 
Christian League, of Philadelphia, 
publisher of The Link; 86.3 tons to 
the Watchtower Bible and Tract So- 
ciety, Brooklyn (Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses); 16 tons to the Unity School 
of Christianity, Kansas City; 4.24 
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tons to the Church of God Publish- 
ing House, Cleveland, Tennessee. 


Religion in Germany 


Stewart W. Herman, JR., Lu- 
theran pastor who is the author of 
Its Your Souls We Want, is one of 
the few people who has traveled 
both in England and Germany in the 
last two years. 

In an article in the November 
Christian Herald, he compares the 
church loyalty shown in the two 
countries. “Upon the basis of my 
own observations, I am ready to as- 
sert that the Christian faith and the 
Christian church have a stronger 
hold on a larger number of both 
adults and youth in Germany than 
in Britain,” Mr. Herman writes. 

“T went to England expecting to 
find the British returning to the 
church in the same way the Ger- 
mans are turning back to religion,” 
he states. “This is not the case... . 
Only four out of ten Englishmen be- 
long to the church and only one in 
ten members can be described as 
active. 

“In Germany 95 per cent of the 
people still belong to churches, but 
when Hitler came to power in 1933, 
nine out of ten of them were utterly 
indifferent. Today the percentage of 
interested and active members is 
rising steeply and church services 
are better attended than in Britain.” 

A report on German church at- 
tendance, received from Stockholm, 
states than in Protestant churches 
an average of 400 out of every 2,100 
parishioners attend church regularly. 


About 87 per cent of the members © 


receive communion. 


Mission on World Order 


Last Thursday evening, October ~ 


28, at a mass meeting in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, the Christian Mission on 
World Order was launched. From 
November 1 to 20 it is expected to 
reach 100 cities in thirty-nine states. 

Leaders are going out in groups of 
four, holding in various cities day- 
time study groups and discussion 


periods and evening mass meetings. 
The meetings are intended to pop- 
ularize ideas regarding the role of 
the church in seeking just and dur- 
able peace. 

The issues at stake in winning the 
peace are emphasized, as well as 
methods of mobilizing church and 
community forces for study, discus- 
sion, and action regarding peace 
problems. 

Another: war in another twenty- 
five years is likely, says Dr. Walter 
W. Van Kirk, director of the project, 
“if the ministers and laymen of 
America fail to take the lead in this 
problem.” 


Missionaries to go home 
NINETY-FoUR Swedish missionaries 


are suffering greatly in. Jap-con- 


trolled North China, and will return 
home as soon as possible, according 
to a cable to Stockholm reported by 
Religious News Service. 

Norwegian and Danish mission- 
aries are confined under military 
guard and are unable to continue 
their work, the message 
Three mission stations in South 
Peking are greatly hampered by the 
Jap policy of imposing “unity” on all 
Christian churches. 

In a Japanese broadcast in Eng- 
lish, the claim is made that Prot- 
estant organizations in the Philip- 
pines will be “unified” in a Federa- 
tion of Evangelical Churches. 

Japanese announce that representa- 


tives of Shintoism, Buddhism, and 


Christianity will hold a conference 
this month—no purpose for such 
conference being stated. 


Canterbury Convocation 


CuurcH of England representa- 
tives attending the Convocation of 
Canterbury, held recently in Lon- 
don, appointed a committee to draft 
a simpler form of the Order for Holy 
Baptism. 

Some phrases in the present order 
are not clearly understood by most 
people, it was stated. The phrase, 
“All men.are: conceived and born in 
sin,” was particularly pointed out. 
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states. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


At the Present rate of expenditure 
of our basic natural resources for the 
winning of the war, and the planned 
continuance of the same for the re- 
habilitation of the world, ‘our coun- 
try will soon be taking its place 
among the “have not” nations. Warn- 
ings are coming even from govern- 
ment officials that the basic materials 
—oil, iron, copper, timber, even coal 
—are being dangerously reduced in 
our land, and we shall be gradually 
dependent upon the practically un- 
touched resources of Siberia, India, 
Africa, China, Latin America, and 
the Far East. Even those resources 
that we still possess will soon need 
to be derived from inferior sources. 
They will be more costly to extract, 
slower in production, and therefore 


‘more costly to the purchaser. As 


long as our land is rich and powerful 
and the possessors of the rich re- 
sources are friendly, it will be com- 
paratively easy to obtain what we 
want—at a price; but today’s friends 


_ may tomorrow be our enemies. The 


answer may be found in substitutes, 
but it will hardly go down well for 
the U. S. A. to become an “ersatz” 
nation. Perhaps it might be better 
not to be so lavish in our expendi- 
tures and “gifts,” especially of 
things that once gone are gone for- 
ever. 


Figures in the Stockholm daily, 
Aftontidningen, declare that the 
Swedish State Railways have realized 
83,000,000 kroner from the “transit 
traffic” of German soldiers across 
Sweden, to and from Norway, up to 
August 1. Though this traffic was 
formally ended during August, it 
still continues in a poorly disguised 


_ form. There has been a sudden and 


large increase of German “civilian 
tourist and business” traffic across 
Sweden to Norway since the soldier 
traffic ceased. The travelers are all 
young men of military bearing. Some 
of the Swedes at least have uneasy 
consciences over the whole matter. 
Handels och Sjéfartstidning, a Gote- 
borg daily, is their spokesman. It 
has proposed editorially that the 
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only decent thing for Sweden to do 
is to hand over the 83,000,000 kroner 
derived from the “transit traffic” to 
Norway, because it “had profited 
from Norway’s misfortune.” The 
editor, Torgny Segerstedt, thinks the 
“contaminated” money should be 
paid over because “Sweden’s honor 
is at stake.” If the present “civilian” 
traffic continues, there will be much 
more that should be paid. 


Incidentally: The meat ration is 
destined for another body blow, par- 
ticularly for Alaska. The once vast 
herds of reindeer there are in danger 
of extermination at the teeth of the 
great, gray timber wolves. War de- 
mands, activities and absorptions 
have removed their former pro- 
tectors. ... Are you fond of maple 
syrup? You will be interested to 
know that Miss Elaine Hoff, a grad- 
uate botany student at Oberlin Col- 
lege, has proved, from several years’ 
field study of 1,425 maple trees, that 
when the surrounding ground was 


-protected from grazing animals the 


trees furnished twice as much syrup. 
... China’s students must walk the 
straight and narrow path. The 
Chungking Minister of Education 
warns them that smoking, drinking 
and dancing are forbidden as “bad 
deportment and acts in violation of 
wartime thrift and economy.” The 
girls may not have permanent waves. 
... Argentine banks are in trouble, 
They acquired large amounts of Ger- 
man marks through what seemed a 
delightfully profitable trade with the 
Axis. Lately they needed some real 
money, so they asked the resident 
German Embassy to arrange for the 
resale of the marks to Berlin banks. 
Berlin replied it could not be done. 


The Belgians and Dutch are not 
inclined to wait for Lord Keynes of 
Great Britain and our own Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau to 
come to terms about the post-war 
stabilization of credits, and of cur- 
rency that might become universal. 
Their respective governments-in- 
exile have already reached an agree- 
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ment of their own by which each will 
place its currency at the disposal of 
the other, and will establish a fixed 
rate of exchange between them. Let 
the good work go on. If, as, and 
when the time comes that tourists 
may venture into the new remains 
of European countries, it will be a 
comfort—at least in Belgium and 
Holland—to have removed some of 
the disagreeable features of a per- 
petual adjustment of coinage and 
rates of exchange that harass the 
traveler with the approach of every 
little boundary. 


Word That there is a shortage of 
Bibles, and that they will have to be 
rationed to the public by the com- 
mercial publishers, comes as a 
strange and sad anti-climax after the 
glowing tribute by General EHisen- 
hower to the place and importance 
of the Bible among the soldiers. The 
shortage has been caused not only 
by the sharp decrease of wood pulp, 
and its use and that of rags for mil- 
itary purposes, but also for the hap- 
pier reason of the unprecedented de- 
mand for Bibles—“three or four 
times as many as a few years ago,” 
and the demand still rising. We are 
warned that the supply of newsprint 
and wrapping paper will be 52 per 
cent less in 1944 than during the 
present year. It is to be hoped that 
ways may be found to lighten, or 
even remove, the restrictions on 
paper for Bibles. Some ways suggest 
themselves that are in the govern- 
ment’s own hands. For instance, the 
“leave to print” all sorts of things in 
the Congressional Record, might be 
cut out with benefit to the public; 
cutting out the bureaucratic flow of 
questionnaires, and over-duplication 
and over-supplying of forms in their 
offices; the storing of paper. supplies 
for possible military uses three years 
from now. Much of this could well 
share the fate of this year’s Christ- 
mas trees, which, we are told, will 
not appear on the market, because 
Canada has laid an embargo on their 
shipment from her forests to con- 
serve her wood pulp market. 


The Brotherhood of the 


U.L.CA. 


Born on the memorable day of November 11, 1918, this auxiliary of the 
Church, has now reached its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Brotherhood movement within the United Lutheran Church in 
America was conceived and organized with the view of enlisting the men 
of the church for active service in the congregation. “An army mobilized 
for service for Christ and the Church,” was a favorite expression. 


Lawrence F. Speckman, 
Esq., President of the 
U. L. C. A. Brotherhood 


Among the leaders of this move- 
ment, the executive secretaries have 
played an important part. The first 
executive secretary was S. S. Waltz, 
D.D., of Louisville, Ky., who is af- 
fectionately referred to as the 
“Father of the Brotherhood in the 
Lutheran Church in America.” He 
served from 1919 until his death in 
1925. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Jacob W. Kapp of Cincinnati, Ohio 
who served from 1925 until his death’ 
in 1935. Mr. Earle W. Bader, a lay- 
man and business executive of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., was elected to succeed 
Dr. Kapp and is now, and has been 
since 1935, giving his entire time at 
headquarters in Bethlehem, Pa., to 
the duties of the office. Most of his 
time is given to direct mail contact 
with the officers and men of the 
Church. The mail of the office is sec- 
ond only to that of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company at Bethlehem, Pa. 

A more direct personal contact 
with the individual group in each 
congregation is sorely needed at this 
time. The Brotherhood could easily 
and profitably use two field organiz- 
ers if the funds were available. In 
the absence of field organizers, the 
president has appointed volunteer 
laymen to serve as keymen in the 
various synods. 

The affairs of the Brotherhood are 
directed by an Executive Committee 
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Jacob W. Kapp, D.D., 
Executive Secretary of the 
Brotherhood 1925-1935 


Mr. Earle W. Bader, 
Executive Secretary of 
the Brotherhood 


4a 
composed of the elective officers; 
namely, president, three vice-pres- 
idents, secretary, treasurer, and nine 
members chosen by the biennial con- 
vention. Due to the distance to be 
traveled to the committee meetings, 
only two meetings are held during 
the biennium. In the interim, a sub- 
committee, named an “Administra- 
tive Committee,” keeps close watch 


‘upon the business of the Brother- 


hood. This committee meets six times 
during the year. All travel expenses 
are assumed by the officers and 
members of the committee. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


The present officers and members 
of the Executive Committee are: 
President, Lawrence F. Speckman, 
Esq., Louisville, Ky.; vice-presidents, 
Mr. Harry A. Fritsch, Allentown, 
Pa.; Mr. Zeb B. Trexler, Concord, 
N. C.; Mr. Francis K. Ford, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; secretary, Mr. Harold 
D. Foster, Harrisburg, Pa.; treasurer, 
Mr. Ira C. R. Guldin, Kutztown, Pa. 

Heiby W. Ungerer, Esq., Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Mr. H. E. Isenhour, Sal- 
isbury, N. C.; the Rev. Erwin R. 
Jaxheimer, Woodhaven, L. I., N. Y.; 
Mr. William F. Kedde, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Mr. Martin.A. McGrory, 
Washington, D. C.; the Rev. Charles 
F. Brobst, Telford, Pa.; Mr. J. Milton 
Deck, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Glenn 


Dr. S. S. Waltz (right), "The Father of the © 
Brotherhood in the Lutheran Church in Amer- | 
ica," and Dr. J. M. Bramkamp of Chicago, | 
who has just celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 
in the ministry 


R. Edgar, Charleston, W. Va.; Paul 
A. Weidley, D.D., Baltimore, Md. 

The presidents who have served 
since its organization, are names out- 
standing in the development of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The first president was Hon. 
John L. Zimmerman, Esq., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, 1918-1920; Charles J. 
Driever of Chicago, IIl., 1920-1930; 
Harry E. Isenhour of Salisbury, 
N. C., 1930-1936; and J. Milton Deck 
of Philadelphia, Pa., 1936-1942. 

The official monthly publication, 
Lutheran Men, ably edited by Dr. 
Amos J. Traver, formerly pastor at 
Frederick, Md., now professor of 
Practical Theology at Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio, is the 
medium by which the men of the 
Church are informed about the pro- 
grams of the Church, and through 
its topics and articles are trained in 
practical Christian service. 


THE BROTHERHOOD'S OBJECTIVES 


It is an established fact that the 
Brotherhood owes its loyalty first to 
its own congregation, and its object 
has always been to strengthen the 
congregation with which it is con- 
nected. For that reason, it adopted _ 
as its motto, “Organization for Serv- 
ice.” In 1920, it added “Training for 
Service” as its objective. Christian 
Education was also emphasized as an 
objective, especially providing sup- 
port for ‘young men entering the 
ministry and urging the men of the 
Church to become better informed as 
to the plan and program of the whole 
Church by the reading of Lutheran 
Men and other church periodicals. 
At the Erie Convention in 1928, the 
Brotherhood became more definite 
in adopting objectives by classifying 
them as follows: 

1. To win the unsaved for Christ. 
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2. To return the lapsed members 
to the church. 

3. To increase the attendance of 
men at the services of the church. 

4. To develop the church life of 
the youth. 

In 1930, there was a renewed em- 
phasis on the above four objectives. 

In 1934, at Atlanta, Ga., a fifth ob- 
jective was adopted: 

5. To study, teach and practice 
Christian citizenship. 

In 1936, at Springfield, Ohio, a 
sixth objective was adopted: 

6. To stimulate the congregations, 
through educational, inspirational 
and promotional efforts, to meet the 
apportionment of the Church in full, 
as its minimum contribution to the 
whole work of the whole Church. 


BROTHERHOOD PROJECTS 


1. Securing books for the semi- 
nary at Saskatoon. More than 4,000 
were sent through the Brotherhood 
office. : 

2. In 1922, the Brotherhood pro- 
posed and began to raise $5,000 for 
the dormitory at the Boys’ School in 
Kumamoto, Japan. 

3. During 1927-28, the Brother- 
hood supported the effort of the Min- 
isterial Pension and Relief Board to 
raise an endowment fund of four 
million dollars. 

4, The campaign to raise $300,000 
for Andhra Christian College in 
India was almost wholly conducted 
in the Brotherhood office. 

5. The Iron Mountain School for 
Boys, Konnarock, Va., was _ the 
Brotherhood’s special project from 
1930 to 1937. It was assumed at the 
suggestion of the Board of Inner 
Missions and finally turned over to 
the Board of American Missions. 

In 1942, at Louisville, Ky., Lu- 
theran World Action was adopted as 
a special objective for the duration 


of the war. At this date, the reports 


of results obtained reflect credit 
upon the men of the Brotherhood for 
their contribution to the success of 
that campaign. “Lutheran World 
' Action is our Action Now,” became 
the motto of the Brotherhood for the 
duration. 


BROTHERHOOD TOPICS 

The twelve monthly topics out- 
lined in Lutheran Men for the use of 
congregational Brotherhood meet- 
ings have been a medium by which 
the meetings of Brotherhoods in 
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congregations have been made in- 
teresting, instructive and entertain- 
ing, if consistently used. These topics 
are prepared by the Rev. Arthur H. 
Getz, associate secretary of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The topics are supplemented by 
articles from leading churchmen, 
clergy and laity. Those selected for 
1944 were published in THe Luvu- 
THERAN under date of October 20. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN A 
BROTHERHOOD 


It is much easier to organize a 
Brotherhood than it is to maintain 
one. However, to maintain a congre- 
gational Brotherhood is not a difficult 
proposition provided you follow 
these simple rules: 

1. Secure the co-operation of the 
pastor. This is very helpful but not 
absolutely necessary. 

2. Use the topics as outlined in 
Lutheran Men, not slavishly but as a 
guide and help. 

3. Assign the topics among the 
men at the end of the year for the 
succeeding year. Do not wait until 
January, but make the assignments 
as soon as the topics are announced. 
Assign at least two men to each 
topic. Do not hesitate to assign a 
topic to a man who has never 
spoken before a meeting in public. 
Impress it upon him that he is not 
making an address but just simply 
conversing with his fellow man upon 
a subject in which all are interested. 
This is training men for service. 

4. Assign the topics to those men 
who are best fitted to discuss the par- 
ticular subject. Encourage open dis- 
cussion. 

5. Begin meetings on time and 
close on time. Do not allow the meet- 
ings to drag. 

6. Adopt a local objective in addi- 
tion to synodical and national ob- 
jectives. 

7. Have all men subscribe for Lu- 
theran Men. 

8. Give every man something to 
do. That is 100 per cent organization. 

9. Do not adjourn for the summer. 
The best meetings may be held out- 
doors at the homes of the men. 

10. Send a delegate to every dis- 
trict conference, synodical or U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood Convention. 

11. Affiliate with your district, 
conference, synodical and U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood by payment of the re- 


quired dues to those organizations. 

12. Co-operate 100 per cent with 
all projects and movements author- 
ized and planned by the organiza- 
tions with which your Brotherhood 
is affiliated. 


“LET YOUR PEOPLE DO IT" 


By PASTOR W. COWEN, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Ir 1s generally conceded that the 
best type of program is that in which 
the people take part and create their 
own amusement or satisfying experi- 
ence. 

If you have occasional congrega- 
tional dinners, here is an idea. Have 
the mothers, fathers, wives or some 
member of the family of a man or 
woman in the armed forces tell 
where they are, what they are doing 
and how they are getting along. 

If your service roll is not too long, 
you will find that your members will 
take a genuine delight in saying a 
few words about their loved ones far 
away. Such a program will also be 
helpful in reminding the congrega- 
tion of the men and women in the 
service of their country. 

You will be quite surprised also to 
discover that folks who seemed to be 
too timid to speak in public will re- 
spond very well where the concern 
is close to their hearts. 

Many pastors keep in touch with 
the men in the armed forces, and oc- 
casionally read portions of letters 
received during the service. But not 
every service man writes to his pas- 
tor, but they do, with a few excep- 
tions, keep in touch with their fam- 
ilies. So if you are casting about for 
a program for a congregational din- 
ner, or group meeting, try calling on 
the families of the men in service to 
say a few words about their boys. 

Such a program can be repeated 
again and again, as families never 
tire of telling of their children. There 
will be variation and change, be- 
cause of frequent changes of loca- 
tion of the men. It will give to the 
men in service the sense that they 
are not forgotten, because their fam- 
ilies will write them about it. 

No planning or preparation is 
necessary. All you will have to do 
is to call upon a member of a service 
man’s family and ask them to stand 
up and tell where their boys are and 
how they are doing. 


NEW YORK SYNOD’S BENEVOLENCE 


Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK Commends Conference Set-up 


and Frequency of Payments 


CuairMaNn Carl W. Nutzhorn of 
the synodical Stewardship Commit- 
tee began his report to the United 
Synod of New York at its annual 
meeting last June with this bit of 
cheering news: 


“In 1942 the receipts from the synod 
for benevolences were ahead of the 
previous year by $16,000. Detailed re- 
ports have been mailed to each church 
by the synodical treasurer.” 


There are eight conferences in the 
synod, and the synodical Steward- 
ship Committee is made up of two 
members—one clerical and one lay 
—from each conference, plus the 
chairman; making the total mem- 
bership 17. Meetings were held at 
the Church House in New York City, 
November 23, 1942, and March 9, 
1943. 


RECOMMENDATION NUMBER ONE 


The committee’s first recommen- 
dation—which was adopted—read: 


“That the treasurers of our congre- 
gations be urged to follow the practice 
of monthly payments to synod, in order 
to maintain the program of the Church, 
and its many causes that are found in 
synod’s budget.” 


If all congregational treasurers in 
the New York Synod would perform 


that simple duty conscientiously the7 


first of the month—every month— 
the synod would be meeting all its 
benevolence obligations 100 per cent 
within the next five years. More and 
more congregations throughout our 
United Lutheran Church in America 
are following the practice of monthly 
payments to synod every year. And 
that is one of the major reasons why 
there has been a steady increase in 
freewill offerings for benevolences 
annually, in recent years. Those 
monthly payments go far toward ex- 
plaining the $16,000 increase in the 
New York Synod last year, and the 
$125,000 increase made by all thirty- 
two synods, collectively, last year. 
That, by the way, was the largest 
annual increase, but one, during the 
twenty-five years’ history of the 
U. L. C. A. Monthly payments of 
benevolences to synod by the con- 
gregation operate on exactly the 
same principle as the weekly en- 


8 


: 


velope system of contributing by the 
individual member. 


The Rev. Carl W. Nutzhorn, ° 


Chairman of the United Synod of New 
York's Committee on Stewardship 


PASTORS URGED TO USE 
LITERATURE . f 


Another recommendation of the 
committee, also adopted, read: 


“That all the pastors and congrega- 
tions, in the development of their 
Every Member Visitation, and in their 
striving to increase their benevolence 
giving, be urged to order and use the 
stewardship literature provided—for 
the asking—by the Lutheran Laymen’s 


Movement for Stewardship.” 


This recommendation assumes 
that pastors and congregations are 
making a real effort to develop the 
Every Member Visitation, and to in- 
crease their benevolence giving. A 
growing majority are doing both. 
But too large a minority are doing 
neither. So this recommendation, 
like No. 1, is most timely. 

In addition to the use of the Lay- 
men’s Movement literature, we 
would like to suggest a wide use of 
the new tract ministry which is be- 
ing sponsored by the U. L. C. A. 
Committee of Executive Secretaries 
in its development of the Promo- 
tional Plan, a wider reading of our 
church papers, especially Tue Lvu- 
THERAN and Lutheran Men, and 
wider use of the ULPH Bulletin 
Service, the ULPH weekly en- 
velopes that carry messages follow- 
ing the Calendar of Causes, and the 
excellent literature issued by the 
different boards and agencies. These 


smart retort? Not at all. 


are all wonderfully fine helps in the 
development of any and every be- } 
nevolence program—helps which } 
every pastor and congregation | 


should use to the utmost. 


FAVORABLE TRENDS 
1. As freewill offerings for benev- 


olences have been increasing each 
year since 1936 in the New York 


Synod, congregational indebtedness 
has been decreasing each year. 
2. From 430 congregations, 
parochial reports were received—a 
99 per cent plus record. 
3. There were gains in baptized, 
confirmed, and communing member- 


ship. There has been a gain in com- ~ 


muning membership every year 
since 1936. 


4. The number of congregations — 
contributing nothing toward benev- © 


olences is decreasing each year. 

5. In all seven conference meet- 
ings in September 1943 special atten- 
tion. was given to Christian Stew- 
ardship and the Every Member Vis- 
itation, in accordance with plans 
made in the fall of 1942. 


A KITCHEN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 


427 — 


enicbetoe 


+ he gedwalepele: Vesa pee bes 


Tue phrase, kitchen police, is gen- — 


erally understood, and _ historians 
know the significance of kitchen 
cabinets. But kitchen Sunday school 
is an adaptation to Christian work 
in war-industry communities. Miss 
Clara Leaman, who is area visitor 
in a settlement near Baltimore, Md., 
reported in a recent bulletin of the 
Board of Social Missions: 

In this War Industries Defense 
Area it is one of my duties as chap- 
lain’s assistant to invite children to 


attend our Sunday school. One day _ 


I approached a small boy playing 
near his home, and asked him, “Do 
you go to Sunday school?” He 
promptly replied, “Yes, I go every 
Sunday in the kitchen.” 

Do you; think he was giving a 
He was 
simply stating a fact, as you shall see. 
There are no churches, theaters or 
public buildings of any kind in this 
newly built area of five hundred 
homes. Even the U.S.O. has only 
the use of one of the 28 x 26 foot 
four-room cottages. Therefore our 
Sunday school was started by hav- 
ing classes meet in the barber shop, 
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‘the beauty shop, a private home, and 
the main room, office and kitchen of 
the U.S.O.—the five-year-olds meet- 
ing in the kitchen. 

Now if you will not be too shocked, 
I shall tell you the whole truth. Be- 
fore the private home mentioned 
above was secured, the Beginners 
first met in the tiny hallway of the 
U.S.O. but soon took over the bath- 
room also. And on the last Sunday 
there, the attendance was so good 
that five of the smallest children 
were seated in the bath tub. 

Yes, we have many problems un- 
known to those fortunate but often 
unappreciative persons who worship 
in churches. For example: the bar- 


ber’s electric razors and adjustable 
chairs fascinated the boys, just as 
the beautician’s atomizers and dry- 
ers attracted the girls, so we had to 
make it a rule that teachers of 
classes meeting in the barber shop 
and beauty parlor had to be the first 
to enter and the last to leave those 
shops. 

In spite of these trifling handicaps, 
we have an organization that truly 
serves the community. Although our 
fifteen Sunday school officers and 
teachers represent nine denomina- 
tions, they are working harmoniously 
for the good of all in this town with- 
out churches.—Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 


Lutheran Men in War and Peace 


Convention Program of the American Federation of 


Lutheran Brotherhoods 


Plan now to represent your Brotherhood at the convention. Registration fees 
of $1.00 should be sent to Earl Anderson, registration chairman, 1140 Minnesota 
Building, St. Paul. For room reservations, write Hotel St. Paul, the convention 


headquarters. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., NOVEMBER 5-7, 1943 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
8.00 A. M.—ReEcIstrRaTION 
9.00 A. M—Opening Ceremonies 
Flag Presentation—Boy Scout Troop 
101 
Devotional Services—(all sessions) 
Formal Opening by Pres. J. Milton Deck 
Addresses of Welcome 
Response, Einar G. Carlson, vice-pres- 
ident 
Keynote address by President Deck: 
“Tutheran Men in War and Peace” 
- Greetings from Distinguished Guests 
Treasurer Birger Swenson’s Report 
Committee Appointments 
Announcements 
Closing Prayer 


LUTHERAN Unity Sresston—2.00 P. M. 
Symposium on “Lutheran Unity” 

A review of past and present Lu- 
theran Co-operation as a basis for 
greater Unity. 

Discussion leaders will be: 

Dr. D. N. Dowling, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prof. Phillip S. Dybvig, Northfield, 
Minn. 

Prof, Theodore LeVander, Rock 
Island, Ill. 

Rev. Helmer Olson, St. Peter, Minn. 


LuTHERAN Wortp Action—7.30 P. M. 

Address: Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, Chi- 
cago, director of the Commission 
on American Missions: “Lutheran 
Men in War and Peace, On the 
Home Front” 

Music by the Augsburg College Quartet 
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Address by Chaplain Alfred Klausler, 
located at the Reception Center, 
Fort Snelling: “The Service Men” 

Discussion 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


YoutH Service Forum—9.00 A. M. 

Address by Judge Henry Graven, Ma- 
son City, long a leader in Boys’ 
Work: “Juvenile Delinquency” 

Address by Dr. Ray O. Wyland, New 
York, Educational Director of the 
Boy Scouts of America: “Scouting 
Under Lutheran Leadership” 

Forum led by Mr. Mendus Vevle, Owa- 
tonna: “Youth Problems and Men 
of the Lutheran Church” 


BrotTHeRHOoD Cririnic—2.00 P. M. 

Clinic directed by Rev. A. Iverson of 
Minneapolis, executive secretary of 
the NLCA Brotherhood: “Broth- 
erhood Objectives, Projects and 
Programs” 

Clinic speakers: Einar G. Carlson, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lawrence F. 
Speckman, Louisville, Ky.; Oscar 
E. Westberg, Williston, N. D. 

General Discussion 

Business Session 

Reports of committees 

Election of officers 
Greetings from distinguished guests 
Formal closing by retiring president 


BROTHERHOOD BANQuET—6.30 P. M. 
Hotei, St. Paut—ContTiInentTAL Room 
Invocation 


Introductions by retiring president 

Violin Solo, Prof. Frederik Hilary 

Toastmaster—Harold LeVander, pres- 
ident of the St. Paul Federation 

Greetings by Governor Edward Thye 

Vocal Solo, Edwin Amundson 

Banquet Address, Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
director of the National Lutheran 
Council, New York 

Piano Solo, Master Arthur Allen Olson, 
10-year-old child prodigy 

Remarks by Dr. C. M. Losell, Ypsilanti, 
past president of the American 
Federation 

Presentation of President-elect 


“SINGSPIRATION’—10.00 P. M. 

A hotel-lobby songfest of Lutheran 
Chorals directed by Prof. Robert N, 
Pearson of St. Paul 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Rapio Broapcast—8.30 A. M. 
Station KSTP and a regional network 
will broadcast a convention service 
with the musical portion furnished 
by the Bethesda Hospital Nurses’ 
Choir, Prof. Ralph Strom, directing 


BrotTHERHOOD WorsHip—11.00 A. M. 
At Christ Lutheran Church on Capitol 
Hill, Rev. Joseph Simonson pastor 
Sermon by Harold Yochum, D.D., pres- 
ident of the American Lutheran 
Conference, Detroit 


REFORMATION Ratty—2.30 P. M. 
Sr. Paut Municrpat AUDITORIUM 
Speaker, Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Chi- 
cago, president of the Chicago Lu- 

theran Seminary. 

The musical setting for the Rally will 
be furnished by the Male Chorus 
of Luther Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Conrad Thompson, director 


To Study Salary Inequalities 


Tue problems of a pastor’s wife in 
meeting rising living costs on the old 
salary are receiving special attention 
from the church councils of the twenty- 
seven congregations comprising the 
Pacific Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Since the prices of commodities at 
retail are making a diligent effort to 
keep up with the increased buying 
power of those employed in industry, 
the pastor’s family, which must adapt 
its domestic economy to the changed 
situation, is; in effect actually working 
with a reduced income. In letters ad- 
dressed to the lay officers of each con- 
gregation the president of the synod, 
the Rev. J. L. Sawyer of Eugene, Ore., 
has called attention to this situation 
and requested in each case a careful 
analysis of the local situation with a 
view to correcting salary inequalities 
which may work a definite hardship 
upon the faithful servants of the 
Church.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


The Year in the Churches 


A review of events in the American churches during the current year, 
prepared by Dr. G. Elson Ruff, was read at the annual meeting of the 
National Lutheran Editors’ Association in Blair, Nebraska, in September. 
Tue LUTHERAN is publishing this review in three installments. The first, 
which appeared last week, described the attitude which the churches have 
taken toward the war. In this installment, the specific ministry of the church 
to a nation under strain of war is outlined. 


I 


In ministering to men and women 
now actually involved in fighting, the 
churches have made at least a modest 
contribution. A large number of clergy- 
men have enlisted as chaplains in the 
Army and Navy. Some of them are the 
restless sort who were none too happy 
in the quiet life of their former par- 
ishes, but many of them are among the 
best servants of the church. Three 
chaplains have been killed on the line 
of battle, and more than thirty others 
have been casualties. At the beginning 
of autumn the Army announces that it 
still needs nearly a thousand more 
chaplains to round out its enlistment 
program for the year. 

Service men have responded remark- 
ably to the ministry of their chaplains. 
There is evidence that the American 
Army of 1943 is living on a higher 
moral and spiritual plane than is usually 
expected of armies. Much of American 
youth has been outside church influence 
during the last twenty years, and now 
in battle peril has been making a first 
discovery of the potentialities of re- 
ligion. The work of the chaplains has 


made available to the faithful, as well , 


as the faithless, the resources of a ge 
uine Christian ministry. 

The chaplaincy program has been 
largely of governmental initiative. On 
their own initiative, the churches them- 
selves have been doing at least a min- 
imum of creditable work in training- 
camp communities and in big cities 
where soldiers congregate. The U.S.O. 
program has probably been of great 
value, but it has never had much con- 
nection with the Protestant churches 
and has not enlisted official support of 
any great consequence. The best or- 
ganized program of service centers 
supported by churches is undoubtedly 
that of the Lutherans. Here and there, 
as at Atlantic City where the Presby- 
terians opened a fifteen-room Hos- 
pitality House, other churches have 
done work of this type. Many churches, 
without any over-all denominational 
supervision, have opened their build- 
ings as dormitories for service men on 
leave, or offered other types of assist- 
ance, 

Under the leadership of Daniel Poling 
and others, something of a Christian 
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Endeavor Society in army uniform has 
come into existence, called the Service 
Men’s League, issuing an attractive 
publication named The Link. 


Church and Industrial Dislocation 


Less can be found on the credit side 
of the effort of the churches to enter 
upon an emergency ministry to the vast 
industrial migration of the last three 
years. Belatedly and in a very small 
way, Lutherans have been at work on 
this problem, and to a similar extent a 
variety of other churches are doing 
things. In Detroit there has been a 
“Protestant Master Plan” to keep the 
churches informed of arising needs and 
encourage them to welcome newcomers 
in their churches. The Seattle ¢hurches 
seem to have done something among 
their enormous housing-project pop- 
ulation. From Portland, Maine, there 
have been various reports of successful 
activity. Portland, Oregon, reports 
twelve Protestant bodies co-operating 
in ministry to residents of the defense- 
industry community. Dayton, Ohio, re- 
ports making a survey, and Presby- 
terians announce that they have been 
at work in the Norfolk, Virginia, area. 
In Baltimore and Wichita, Kansas, a 
number of noteworthy efforts have 
been under way. No doubt there has 
been something done almost every- 
where, to the limit of the very scanty 
resources of personnel and money. But 
the churches have not notably met the 
problem of the vast new home mission 
field, which is by no means temporary. 


The Church and Unrest 


Everyone knows that there has been 
a decided increase in juvenile delin- 
quency during the war years, and that 
there have been serious race riots. The 
delinquents come largely from homes 
which have little relation with the 


church even in normal times. Clergy- - 


men have viewed with alarm the situa- 
tion reported to them, but churches 
have done little outside their regular 
work in meeting the situation. In some 
cities the churches have offered rec- 
reational programs to teen-agers. Else- 
where they have encouraged curfew 
rulings. They have held conferences 
with city officials and police officers, 
and have proclaimed parental duties. 


Churchmen have also been disturbed 
in 1943 by a rising tide of hasty war 


marriages. They have encouraged leg- — 


islation protecting marriage and divorce 
laws, and have offered marriage coun- 


sel to willing couples. In the Roman ~ 


Catholic archdiocese of Boston, a dras- 


tic revision of the marriage rules was © 
proclaimed, effective last March 1. It — 


was intended to curb hasty marriages. 
Experts declare that we are in for a 
record number of divorces soon after 
the war. 
work on this problem by issuing in- 
spiring statements on Christian mar- 
riage and the sanctity of the Christian 
Home, as well as observing “Christian 
Home Week, Month, or Year.” 

As for race hatred, it is generally 
condemned. The Federal Council of 
Churches points out that race prejudice 
is a “disease that has spread through 
the body of humanity,” and declares 
that “man must be treated as man, 
apart from race and birth and color.” 
There is evidence of sincere effort to- 
ward better relations of whites and 
Negroes, especially in some Southern 
communities where churchmen of both 
races have held very heart-warming 
conferences together. On this issue the 
churches may claim leadership. 

In Europe the churches generally 
have spéken bravely on the Jewish 
question, and in America in 1943 the 
churches have spoken and acted con- 
structively on the question of the Jap- 
anese-Americans. Most of these were 
in concentration camps in western 
United States at the beginning of 1943. 


Churches are beginning to — 


a pamaorgeats 
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Some missionaries have been working — 


in these camps, and churches have been 


helpful in mitigating the misfortunes of ; 
the internees. Ever since these people ~ 


were interned, the churches have been 
issuing protests. Now, 
change in government policy in this 
matter, the churches are proving help- 
ful in the resettlement program. Hostels 


for released persons are being operated ~ 


by some church groups. 
Regarding a related problem, the 
Oriental Exclusion Act, church spokes- 


following a 


men have spoken. This discriminatory | 


legislation is a handicap to all mission- 
ary work in the Orient, it has been said. 
The Women’s Society of Christian 
Service of the Oregon Methodist Con- 
ference, the Presbytery of Portland, 
Oregon, as well as midwestern and 
eastern church groups, have asked that 
Orientals hereafter be allowed to be- 
come United States citizens. 

‘Another minority group receiving 
church benediction are the conscien- 
tious objectors, who have done fairly 
well in their service camps, with a few 
minor incidents to the contrary such as 
the recent imprisonment. of several of 
them in solitary confinement cells in a 
federal prison. 


The Lutheran 


Churches Raise Money 


Emergency war work has created un- 
usual financial problems for the 
churches. The experience of the Lu- 
therans in the National Council in rais- 
ing a million dollars this year for such 
work has been paralleled by that of 
other church groups. Presbyterians are 
asking this year for a million and a 
quarter, after oversubscribing their 
million-dollar goal last year. Disciples 
of Christ have succeeded in raising’ a 
million during a campaign which be- 
gan in 1941. Northern Baptists are at- 
tempting to raise a special fund of three 
million dollars for expansion of their 
overseas mission program, and an ad- 
ditional one and one-half million for 
world emergency. The American 
Bishops’ War Emergency and Relief 
Committee of the Roman Catholic 
Church appealed for funds on April 4 
on behalf of “homeless and starving 
peoples of Poland, Greece, China, Bel- 
gium, Malta, and other countries.” 
More than $1,322,000 was reported dis- 
tributed by this committee in 1942, The 
China Relief Committee raised $325,000 
in 1942 and asked $913,000 this year. 

With the possible exception of the 
years at the height of prosperity which 
climaxed in 1929, American churches 
have never before had as much money 
to spend as this year. Their regular 
budgets have been met and many 
church debts paid off. Southern Bap- 
tists feel confident of clearing off this 
year their denominational indebtedness 
which once amounted to $6,500,000. 
Their total contributions in 1942 were 
$52,247,662. United Brethren received 
$6,306,349 in church contributions in 
their latest fiscal year, whereas Mis- 
souri Lutherans exceeded -by $50,000 
their total benevolence budget of 
$1,900,000. Reformed Church benev- 
olence income in 1943 has outrun by 
more than $50,000 that of 1942. Meth- 
odists increased their missionary giving 
by 12 per cent, and raised a World 
Service fund of $880,944. Their total 
contributions for the year ending May 
31, 1942, were reported as $92,798,310. 
Northern Presbyterians totaled 
$47,442,717 for the year ending March 
31, 1943. The Friends’ Service Commis- 
sion received $2,000,000 for its work in 
1942. 


_ Church Attendance 


Although millions of people have 
' been removed from their accustomed 
pews, stripping the churches drastically 
of leadership and membership, church 
attendance generally in 1943 was held 
fairly steady or has gone up. Partly 
this is because the war period has in- 
fluenced many people to think more 
seriously than in former times. Partly 
it is because people have been unable 
to indulge in their usual substitutes for 
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church attendance. Gas rationing has 
benefited the churches, especially since 
the pleasure driving ban was inter- 
preted as not applying to travel to 
church. A report published by the 
Southern Seminary News (Baptist, 
Louisville) on February 1, said that 
churches in that area reported some in- 
creases in attendance “because the 
members can’t get enough gasoline to 
leave town for the week-end.” The 
Michigan Christian Advocate found 
slightly increased church attendance in 
its territory, reporting that farmers 
were saving gas to drive to church. 

Similar reports from a nation-wide 
survey of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church showed no loss but 
sometimes small gains in attendance. 
Congregations in Rhode Island (twenty- 
one reporting), Baltimore, and else- 
where reported the same. In some cases 
the churches have especially adapted 
their programs to industry, holding 
services at unusual hours, inviting war- 
working women to attend in “slacks 
and overalls,” and holding services in- 
side factories or in chapels within in- 
dustrial establishments. Some indus- 
tries have been securing chaplains for 
full-time ministry to their workers. 

Wartime shortage of fuel oil brought 
strange results in the lives of some con- 
gregations. The Roman Catholic con- 
gregation of Hammondsport, N. Y., 
held its services for a time in St. 
James Protestant Episcopal Church for 
the purpose of greater warmth, and in 
Newton, Mass., Episcopalians and Bap- 
tists worked out joint worship arrange- 
ments. A good many churches were 
obliged to reduce their services and 
meetings to a minimum because of a 
lack of oil for heating purposes. 

Although church attendance has held 
up, Sunday schools have been definitely 
down, and Sunday school teachers are 
becoming increasingly scarce. All types 
of church workers are at a premium, 
including pastors. Most church bodies 
are experiencing a severe shortage of 
clergymen. Some of the more ad- 
venturous churches have put laymen 
and laywomen in the pulpits. Other 
congregations have merged in parishes 
to share the services of a pastor. The 
scarcity of pastors has influenced the- 
ological seminaries to adopt speed-up 
programs to turn out a new supply. 
A group of seminaries in the New York 
area inaugurated this year a full sum- 
mer term to enable students to com- 
plete their work in two years. 

Most complex problem concerned 
with the training of clergymen which 
arose this year is connected with the 
U. S. Navy V-12 program. Many look 
upon this program as definitely sub- 
versive of high standards of the min- 
istry, and the implications still remain 
to be unraveled. The government has 


From College Windows 


DR. CONRAD BERGENDOFF States 
Facts About American Colleges 


In the United States there are 
1,746 institutions of higher learning, 
according to the latest report of the 
U. S. Office of Education. This in- 
cludes colleges, universities, profes- 
sional schools, teachers’ colleges, and 
junior colleges. 

Exactly two-thirds of this number 
are under private control. The num- 
ber is 1,164. Of these, 472 are pri- 
vate institutions other than those of 
the church, and 692 are under the 
control of some church denomina- 
tion. Exactly one-third of the total 
number, or 582, are public institu- 
tions. 

These figures illustrate clearly the 
philosophy which until recent times 
has characterized American educa- 
tion. Private institutions have been 
the agencies of higher studies—insti- 
tuitions apart from state control and 
politics. Only in recent times have 
the public supported and controlled 
institutions come to the front—the 
popular state universities, the am- 
bitious teachers’ colleges, and the 
sprouting junior colleges. But up to 
this point these schools are still in 
the minority, with one-third the 
number of schools, though one-half 
the number of students. 

We stand at the crossroads in 
higher education in America. Shall 
we continue to build up schools by 
taxation, and determine their policies 
by legislative bodies—sometimes 
allowing a state governor to decide 
educational issues? Or shall we con- 
tinue the’ older tradition of having 
private colleges with much academic 
freedom and entire political in- 
dependence? 

No one will deny the important 
function of the state schools, but 
some would oppose the forces which 
tend to strangle the schools of the 
church. If freedom is to flourish in 
American schools, our private insti- 
tutions, and especially those of the 
church, must be given means to live 
and to serve. 


been prevailed upon during the year 
to extend its limited grant of deferment 
from the draft to various classes of pre- 
theological students, and seems willing 
to comply to a great extent with the ef- 
forts of the churches to guarantee a 
continued supply of ministers. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Mategaret aa) L. Devin 


Teach Reading? 


Lrreracy and the Church of the 
Reformation are inseparable. Ever 
since a certain monk set out to 
search the scriptures and found 
there a gracious God his followers 
have been turning to that open book 
for guidance and comfort. 

Modern missionaries follow a pat- 
tern for Christianizing the world 
that goes back to the days of Philip: 
Let the people read. Explain what 
they have read. Offer them the sac- 
raments. Add a hospital here, a 
school there, a settlement house 
somewhere else; but the basic pat- 
tern remains unchanged. 

It comes as a bit of a shock, there- 
fore,to have apparently cultured and 
well-educated men and women say 
quite matter-of-factly, “I cannot 
read the Bible.” 

Many pastors find that boys and 
girls who are otherwise mature 
enough for confirmation are hope- 
lessly incompetent when it comes to 
reading the Bible. Teachers of adult 


classes have members who will ord 


away if they are asked to read ve 
often. They prefer to have a min- 
ister or Sunday school teacher tell 
them what is in the Book. To them 
it is still closed. 


That is why church schools—both - 


Sunday and weekday varieties—are 
laying such stress upon teaching 
children to read the Bible. 

A nursery child, like any other 
person who cannot read, is delighted 
to find things he can read. The wide- 
awake nursery teacher points out a 
memory verse in the Bible and lets 
the child “read” it. 

The primary teacher continues 
this method and lets the child find 
words that he can read—God, Jesus, 
Father, Mary, etc. As the child’s 
ability grows, he learns to look up 
easy references and read simple 
verses of scripture. 

By the time he reaches Junior age 
—that is, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grade—he can locate any verse. He 
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reads simple passages well, and is 
able to guess at the meaning of more 
complicated ones, whether he knows 
all the words or not. He takes pride 
in being selected to read in the wor- 
ship service. 

Now he is ready to buckle down 
to real work. Pre-catechetical and 
catechetical classes demand an exact 
understanding of certain passages. 
He is undismayed if he has been led 
gradually and painlessly through the 
early stages. 

Such a program can be followed 
by either church school or parent. 


Remember November, 11 


Do you remember the first Armi- 
stice Day? Can you put yourself 
back into the hysterical joy of that 
moment? 

Or are you too young for that? A 
whole generation of men and wo- 
men have been born and come to 
maturity since then. Their genera- 
tion knows only vicariously the great 
thanksgiving we knew that day. It 
was over! The horror, the bloodshed 
were ended. Right had triumphed 
once more. The words, “Conquer we 
must, for our cause it is just,” had 
come true again. 

But old men and children were 
equally carried away by the fervor 
of the occasion. We had triumphed. 
God had triumphed. 

It took years for the hateful realiz- 
ation to dawn upon some of us that 
a national victory was not of neces- 
sity God’s victory. That a world 
safe for democracy was not neces- 
sarily democratic, did not occur to 
us. We continued to hug the thought 
that right always wins long after we 
should have realized that the great- 
est good of the greatest number can- 
not be achieved by arms alone. 

As another November 11 ap- 
proaches, the evidence seems clear 
that the Allies have turned the cor- 
ner toward victory. Another peace 
is more than a longed for possibility. 
It is a certainty. 


What shall we do with it? That is 
the question the church women of 
America are asked to think about on 
World Community Day, the new 
name for November 11. The United 
Council of Church Women, the same 
group that sponsors the World Day 
of Prayer in Lent, is calling upon 
every group of Christian women in 
North America to discuss this matter 
in a thoughtful, prayerful manner, 
Programs have been prepared. Pro- 
motional material is ready. 

As we look back, we realize that 
Armistice Day ushered in only an’ 
armistice in man’s age-long battle 
against his fellow man. Whether 
World Community shall usher in an 
era of World Community living de- 
pends upon every Christian citizen. 


New Keyboard 


WE are heading for a new world. 
Everything we now have, or use, or 
do, is coming in for evaluation. 
Nothing escapes the question, “Is 
this the very best we can produce?” 

Even the typewriter does not es- 
cape. Standard keyboard? But have 
we set our standard correctly? Is 
this the best of all possible arrange- 
ments of letters? Lieut. Comdr. 
August Dvorak says, “No.” 

It seems that the present keyboard 
gives the left hand a larger share of 
the work than is really efficient. The 
left hand, presumably the weaker, 
does the lion’s share of the typing. 
Tut! Tut! How can such things be 
in this scientifically perfect era? Off 
with the old and on with the new! 

That will be all very well for the 
brave new generation of typists who 
learn the new keyboard from their 
youth. But what about the rest of 
us poor mortals who have struggled 
for years to achieve some slight mas- 
tery of the present one? 

Something tells me that many au- 
thors, confronted with a new model, 
will return to the good old fountain 
pen for creative work. 

This new world may be better. It 
will certainly be different. People 
may find themselves a bit homesick 
for the discomforts of the past—un- 
less they have set their minds on 
higher things. Those who have, will 
be able to take the new conveniences 
or let them alone with perfect com- 
posure. They will be able to face 
changes—even a new keyboard—un- 
dismayed. 
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MUSINGS 


OF 


A MINISTER'S 


WIFE 


WASTEBASKET FODDER— Joan Lathrop Finds Buried Treasure 


“Dappy!” called Joan, tumbling 
down the third floor stairs, ‘Daddy! 
Can I have these?” 

Jerry and I looked at each other 
across the lunch table. That is, we 
looked at each other across the table 
where our lunch had been fifteen 
minutes before. We had been daw- 
dling over our teacups after the chil- 
dren had asked to be excused. Even 
on Saturday, we find it hard to break 
ourselves of the habit of taking the 
world to pieces at this hour. 

I put my cup down so hastily it 
rattled against the saucer. “How 
many times have I told her to stay 
out of your study!” 

“Calm yourself, amiable wife. She 
had permission this time.” 

“Thank goodness for that. I’m at 
my wits’ end when we have a rainy 
Saturday. Mark couldn’t do the out- 
door work I wanted him to do and 
he didn’t want to do anything in- 
doors. He just paced from window to 
window, muttering, ‘What a day! It 
would! It would!’ Till I shipped him 
off to Tommy’s in desperation. 
Joan’s been just the opposite. Where 
she gets the energy!” 

I broke off as Joan burst through 
the doorway. 

“Daddy! All these? Can I have 
them all? They were all in your 
- wastebasket, every one of them!” she 
queried breathlessly, all aquiver to 
show her playmates her contribution 
to their program. 

“Every one of them. I’m glad 
someone’s going to get some use out 
of them. It makes me feel better 
about the whole thing.” 

Reassured by her father’s reply, 
Joan turned to her mother, saying: 

“Took, Mother. Daddy’s going to 
let us have these envelopes to play 
_ Sunday school. Phyllis and Bobby 
_Reist and a lot of us are going to play 
in Bobby’s game room. He has a lot 
of old hymn books and things. So I 
asked daddy if he had any old en- 
velopes we could use for the offer- 
ing. Just look what he gave me!” 

Her hands were filled with loot. 


I looked a question across the table. 


“T didn’t know what else to do 
with them,” Jerry grinned. “Don’t 
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you remember my telling you about 
our discussion at the council meet- 
ing last month? We received one 
batch of envelopes from the Broth- 
erhood, another from the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of the county, a third 
lot from the seminary, a fourth con- 
signment for Jewish Missions, and a 
fifth from the Orphans’ Home, Don’t 
you remember I told you I didn’t 
know what to do about it, so I was 
going to put the situation before the 
council and see what they thought 
ought to be done. We couldn’t pos- 
sibly push all of them when we are 
just finishing up our own organ fund 
and hoping to make a fair showing 
with this Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Fund for the Pension Board. Not 
unless we were willing to risk fall- 
ing down on our apportionment.” 

“T remember now. Yes, Joan, run 
along if you want to. Daddy will 
help with these few dishes. I re- 
member your speaking about the 
church at large sending you a spe- 
cial appeal for every one of the Sun- 
days in October. But I didn’t realize 
they had all sent special envelopes.” 

“The discussion in the council was 
quite heated for a while. Mr. Ben- 
son didn’t want to touch any of them 
—wanted to finish off the organ fund 


before we had anything to do with 


any appeal. Mr. Milland pointed out 
that they were all worthy causes 
and deserved our support. I believe 
he’d really have been willing to 
take them up one by one. Seems to 
me it was Mr. Jeffers who suggested 
the plan we finally adopted—that of 
putting a few envelopes of each kind 
in the literature racks in the vesti- 
bule so that anyone interested in 
any one cause might contribute.” 

“Of course, I remember very well, 
because I thought about the women 
being asked to contribute to the 
Community Chest and the Needle- 
work Guild and the Home Town 
Christmas Boxes, too. They aren’t 
exactly church projects, but most of 
the church people who are the least 
bit civic-minded do contribute to 
them.” : 

“T hope the rest of the congrega- 
tion pay more attention to that lit- 


erature rack than you do, Mrs. 
Lathrop!” 

“You know I see all the literature 
that goes on that rack before it gets 
out of the parsonage. Did you say 
you were going to help me get these 
dishes out of the way?” 

“I think you said so, and I never 
contradict a lady.” 

“Then let’s hustle them along.” 

“Good. I may even get an idea for 
my evening sermon.” 

“Matter of not letting your mind 
know what your hands are doing?” 

“Something like that perhaps.” 
He stood with poised tea towel while 
the water roared into my dishpan. 
Still no soap flakes, but this wire 
cage for the bits of soap does very 
well. “But my mind had better get 
busy on its own account. I chose 
this topic so long ago I can’t recall 
what I had in mind. It’s printed in 
the bulletin or I’d change it. Per- 
haps I will anyhow.” 

“Why not, ‘To give or not to give?’ 
This is Stewardship Month.” I 
pointed out with a rather weak at- 
tempt at humor. 

““To give; but where to give,’ 
would be better. No, in my morning 
sermon I’m taking a stewardship 
angle. I want the evening to be 
something quite different. I don’t 
want to furnish ammunition for the 
few who like to say, ‘The church is 
always asking for money.’”’ 

“T’yve never had any more sym- 
pathy for those poor souls than you 
have, but just ’twixt thee and me 
and the gatepost, doesn’t it seem just 
the teeniest bit that way to you? 
Just look at all the special appeals 
we've had lately; and of course we’re 
expected to meet our apportionment 
as usual,” 

“Superficially it does look that 
way. Actually, the church will be 
doing the country as well as those 
it is trying to serve a good turn if it 
helps divert money from the dwin- 
dling stock of ‘consumer goods” to- 
ward more worth-while channels.” 

“Now you're going to talk about 
inflation, and I always get over my 
depth. We finished the dishes just 
in time!” 
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HAPPENINGS UN THE HOME 


THE "IN-LAW" SITUATION 


@ My husband and I have been mar- 
ried eighteen years. We have a daughter 
who is sixteen and a son fourteen. Our 
family life was rather peaceful, except 
for the arguments which I believe every 
family has, until my husband’s father 
died. His mother then came to live with 
us. Both of us were glad to have her 
come, Unfortunately, however, she was 
not here very long when she began to 
take over the management of the 
household. Step by step she assumed 
authority, telling me where to buy my 
groceries, how to arrange the furniture, 
how to prepare food, when the children 
should be in at night, and how much I 
should pay for clothes. And now she is 
interfering with the life of the children, 
their homework, the visits of their 
friends, and their outside activities. 
One evening she tried to stop Alice 
from going to a basketball game with 
a high school boy friend, to the great 
disgust of the girl. 

I believe peace is worth a consider- 
able price, but I have about reached 
my limit. My husband, too, wants 
peace, but he doesn’t want to make any 
move against his mother. He tries to 
be neutral when we have clashes, and 
sometimes inclines to his mother’s side. 
What is the way out of such a dilemma? 


4 / 
Tue “in-law” problem is an ol 


one, and it is too bad that it has so 
frequently developed into so much 
unpleasantness. But there are some 
things that can be done to alleviate 
the difficulty. And in extreme cases 
strong action must sometimes be 
taken. The principle may need mild 
and tactful citation: Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and his 
mother and cleave unto his wife, and 
they shall be one flesh. 

Does this mother-in-law have a 
room of her own, which she can fur- 
nish to suit herself? To have one’s 
own quarters and the privacy which 
they afford is a relief from any 
household tensions. And to be able 
to arrange one’s own furniture ac- 
cording to preference or fancy may 
drain off some attention and energy 
which might otherwise be spent on 
meddling into others’ affairs. And 
with comfortable quarters one may 
be inclined to withdraw to one’s 
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own little radio, reading, or a fa- 
vorite rocker when there are callers 
or entertaining which do not con- 
cern one. Such a room would also 
make it possible for an older person 
to entertain friends privately and 
without interference with the rest of 
the family. Common-sense alterna- 
tion of association and privacy is a 
way out of many situations which 
might otherwise prove irritating or 
unpleasant. The mother-in-law would 
not need to feel isolated, for she 
would be free to join the family 
whenever she desired. Tensions are 
usually lessened and individuals are 
more appreciated if they are not 
thrown together too much, in cases 
where there is potential or actual 
unpleasantness, A 
Beyond such an arrangement, 
everyone needs to exercise great 
patience, tolerance, and self-sacrifice. 
All ought to be ready to pay a good 
price for peace and co-operation. 
But if no one, nor all, of these means 
brings results, husband and wife 
should stand together firmly but 
kindly and inform the mother-in- 


_law that they are glad to do every- 


thing possible for her, but that, after 
all, it is their home and it is for them 
to determine how it is to be operated. 
From that position they should not 
recede. In many cases such a move 
has succeeded, and life has gone 
along much more pleasantly. While 
giving all possible consideration to 
close relatives, both husbands and 
wives should remember that their 
first loyalty is to one another. Too 
frequently, if they do not stand to- 
gether, and either “sticks” to a 
parent, divorce is the outcome. 


AN UNDESIRABLE MARRIAGE 


@ My daughter has been going with 
a young man of —— nationality for 
more than a year. No one thought 
much about their going out together, 
but now they want to marry. He is in 
work that makes it very unlikely that 
he will be drafted. I have told her of 
the danger of marrying into another 
race, but she pays no attention to what 
I say and practically no more to her 


father’s warnings. Relations with her 
have become somewhat strained, and 
she now frequently meets him down- 
town rather than have him come to the 
house. How can such a matriage be 
stopped? 


Tue time to stop an undesirable 
marriage is not after a couple have 


decided to be married. The only — 


time at which a successful appeal 
can be made, as a rule, is very early 
in the “dating,” before romance has 
really started. Asa matter of fact, 
if there are certain types of people 
whom you want your children to 
avoid marrying, the matter ought to 
be talked over long before they be- 
gin “going out,” so that they may 
have some background on which to 
base early’ action. 

Parents, in such a situation, ought 
to do some very sober thinking be- 
fore rash words or acts are used. 
What sort of person is this young 
man? Aside from his nationality, 
does he possess the kind of traits 
which would be desirable in a son- 
in-law? Would such characteristics 
be acceptable in a young man of 
more definitely “American” ances- 
try? These questions ought to be 
thought through in the light of the 
fact that in intelligence and most 
other traits the various races are 
about equal. It is individuals who 
vary. In addition to individual dif- 
ferences, there is, of course, a per- 
son’s “social heredity”; that is, the 
customs, traditions, beliefs, and 
conventions in the midst of which 
he has been reared and which have 
become a part of him. But most 
young people of various racial 
strains in this country have also, to 
a large extent, learned “American” 
ways of living and thinking. A very 
big question in a case like this, then, 


is, “How much do these young peo-_ 


ple have in common; and to what 
extent are they adaptable?” 

If this projected marriage becomes 
a reality, all objections should at 
once be dropped into the sea. The 
plain duty of parents is then to help 
the young couple to make their mar- 
riage a success and to make their 
home a place of satisfaction and hap- 
piness. However it looks to you now, 
once you accept the marriage you 
will begin to see in it better and bet- 
ter possibilities, if, as I assume, the 
young man’s nationality is the one 
big objection. Then help the couple 
to work out the possibilities. 


The Lutheran 


And there builded he an altar 
unto Jehovah, who appeared unto 
him. Genesis 12:7 


THE great sheik Abram had just 
entered Palestine. Having brought 
his herds, flocks and treasure up the 
valley of the Euphrates, and then by 
faith crossed the perilous Syrian 
Desert and Lebanon Mountains, this 
man of religious zeal caused his 
large retinue to halt in the plain of 
Shechem. Not one step farther would 
he go until an altar was erected and 
sacrifices offered unto the God in 
Whom he trusted. It was a significant 
act, memorialized and repeated by 
his descendants. Whether altars for 
sacrifice and worship are of rough 
stones under the canopy of heaven 
or of finished construction in costly 
churches they testify to the faith of 
the suppliant. 


+ + + 


In the day of trouble he will keep 
me secretly in his pavilion: in the 
covert of his tabernacle will he hide 
me; he will lift me up upon a rock. 

Psalm 27: § 


THE Russian Revolution tried to 
abolish the church by destroying its 
buildings or converting them to sec- 
ular uses, by persécuting its mem- 
bers, and by establishing the Society 
of the Godless and preaching 
atheism. But no government can de- 
- stroy religion. “The church grows 
when watered by the blood of mar- 
tyrs.” Realizing that thousands re- 
mained doggedly Christian, Premier 
Stalin has now seemingly gone into 
reverse and given a reception for 
three Greek Orthodox Metropolitans 
and recalled Moscow’s seventy-six- 
year-old Bishop Sergei from exile. A 
Holy Synod is to be formed. In every 
land and age it is true that the “gates 
of Hades shall not prevail against” 
the Church. 


+ + + 


And he entered, as his custom 
was, into the synagogue on the sab- 
bath day. Luke 4: 16 

WE are slaves of habit. Its links 
are forged day by day into a chain 
that drags the victim into a destiny, 
good or evil. The model Man of 
Nazareth showed how to forge those 
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links in sacrificial fires and to temper 
them by the hard strokes of unre- 
mitting toil. His mettle was de- 
veloped by the exercise of His spir- 
itual nature. He made it “His cus- 
tom” to worship and teach at some 
synagogue each week. “After their 
custom” Mary and Joseph first set 
the example in regular attendance at 
the synagogue, taking the child 
Jesus with them and bringing Him 
up “in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” What is your “custom” 
on Sunday? 


+ + + 


Behold, I have made ready my 
dinner; . . . come to the marriage 
feast. Matthew 22:4 


In the Old Dispensation the altar 
of the open spaces gave way to that 
of the tabernacle, then of the tem- 
ple, and finally of the synagogue. 
Jesus enlarged the conception of the 
“house of God” from that of a local- 
ized temple, synagogue, or meeting 
place at an altar on hill or plain. All 
heaven is God’s dwelling place and 
the Kingdom of heaven His domain. 
His close relation is pictured in the 
parable of the supper, which is as a 
marriage feast spread by the King 
for His special lovers in the Church, 
the Bride of His Son. The spiritual 
unity of the family is set forth in the 
Holy Communion. It is the seal of 
your admission into the family and 
fellowship of God. 


+ + + 


But they made light of it, and 
went their ways. Matthew 22:5 


In cleaning out the attic of the old - 


homestead the younger generation 
would throw away some of the old 
articles as “trash.” But antique 
dealers seek them. Sentimental and 
spiritual values exceed the pecun- 
iary. The old-time religion of our 
forefathers is neglected and scoffed 
at by ‘the worldly-minded as anti- 
quated and suited only for simpler 
tastes of former generations. The in- 
vitation to become a Christian or 
even to attend worship too often falls 
on deaf ears or is waved off with a 
smile or a shallow argument. Even 
so “they made light of” the gospel 
call and “went their ways” when 
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Christ invited the multitudes to 
come into His fellowship and to par- 
take of the “bread of life” and the 
“living water” of grace. 


+ + + 
Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and constrain them to come, 


that my house may be filled. 
Luke 14: 23 


Martin LutHer tried to reform 
the church from within, then ex- 
tended his reformation efforts into 
widening circles. The missionary 
work of the church he compared to 
the casting of a stone into a lake, the 
ripples from the impact spreading 
until the farthest shores are touched. 
“Go out,” is the divine commission, 
“mto the highways and hedges.” 
Luther advised that the group which 
followed him be not called “Lu- 
theran” but “Evangelical,” the 
Church of the Evangel, spreading 
the saving gospel. We are to go out 
that we may gather in. 


+ + + 
My soul longeth; yea, even faint- 
eth for the courts of Jehovah; my 


heart and my flesh cry out unto the 
living God. Psalm 84; 2 


Wuen the last terrific Allied 
bombing and burning laid waste the 
city of Hamburg, the holocaust was 
reported as beyond imagining. Men, 
women and children not only fought 
to escape the falling buildings and 
raging fires but they suffocated from 
lack of oxygen, which was consumed 
by the leaping flames that rushed 
from street to street and rose as ina 
giant chimney more than three miles 
into the air. From such horrible ex- 
periences incident to war and from 
all calamities by fire, water or machi- 
nations of men and demons, suffer- 
ing souls cry out to God for salva- 
tion. Only in the eternal city of 
God can the despairing find perfect 
refuge. 

PRAYER 

Grant us, O Lord, such a steadfast 
love of Thee and of Thy Church and 
such loyalty to the faith of our 
fathers and mothers that nothing 
shall ever make us fall away; for 
Thy Name’s sake. Amen. 
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Loross the Dreosk 


Pasror James F. Vorkoper, news 
letter writer for the Texas Synod, 
has recently appended a bit of Lone 
Star philosophy to his paragraphs of 
happenings. We are happy to share it 
with our readers.. He writes: “We 
recently saw this in a weekly bul- 
letin: ‘Any man who is too busy to 
pray may depend upon it that he is 
busier than God ever intended that 
he should be.’ ” 

The assertion invites one to fur- 
ther thought about men’s relations 
to God. Can it not be said that he 
who never prays is an anonymous— 
that is, a temporarily nameless—be- 
ing, who moves about with no iden- 
tification until he collides with fel- 
low men who are serving God and 
constantly appealing to Him in pray- 
ers for guidance? To grant a work- 
er’s petitions might involve God’s 
taking notice of some who were 
never introduced to Him. 


AN INCONGRUOUS "PLUG" 
Amonc the reports cabled or wire- 
lessed to the United States from 


who is authorized to minister among 
the armed forces, would make ref- 
erence to the combination. The Gen- 
eral Commission on Army and Navy 
Chaplains in whose name Dr. Pugh 
is making this journey has in fact a 
unique touch with a large number of 
Protestant groups. (The National 
Lutheran Council deals directly with 
the Chiefs of Chaplains in the ap- 
pointment to chaplaincies.) 

But—we respectfully propose that 
the subject of church union neither 
does nor should have a very high 
place in the religious needs of the 
young men and young women who 
have been sent abroad in the serv- 
ice of their country. While it‘is true 


that our nation has as one of its ob- 


jectives the matter of religious free- 
dom, it cannot be legitimately con- 
tended by even the warmest believ- 
ers in church unity that such com- 
binations as those which have to do 
with the designation of chaplains are 
expected to depart from what are 
common denominational standards 
and purposes. 


overseas, was one credited to Dr/ ' The fact is, in our opinion, that 


Pugh, who is visiting the Protestant 
chaplains in combat zones. It is safe 
to assume that some American news 
agency formulated the release: we 
know the distinguished representa- 
tive of the churches has a true sense 
of proportions. What we read into 
the statement was what song writers 
and publishers call a “plug.” Some 
ardent advocate of church union 
quoted a soldier in some spot over- 
seas as wishing the churches could 
get together. 

Now maybe some far-away clergy- 
man who is doing his duty as a chap- 
lain or possibly a lay member of 
some outfit, was led in the course of 
conversation with Dr. Pugh, or with 
someone in his party, to word a trite 
sentiment about “Christian union.” 
One easily imagines that a greeting 
from the representative of the 
churches in the homeland, in whom 
many denominations have been rec- 
ognized by the civil authorities and 
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as much unity exists, so far as caring 
for the religious needs of those who 
are in the armed services of our na- 
tion, as can with propriety be ex- 
pected. A large number of the per- 
sons in the service, twenty per cent 
we have been told, have Roman 
Catholic connections, and where they 
may exercise a choice, they look to 
priests for the performance of chap- 
lain’s duties. At the other extreme 
from this group are Mormons, 
Seventh Day Adventists, Unitarians, 
Universalists. It is quite incongruous 
to inject the propositions of others 
who are eager for Protestant unity 
into a form of activity which is pre- 
scribed by the Government, and 
which reflects the type of religious 
freedom which ‘exists in America 
and which it is intended shall be per- 
petuated. : 

Something of the same type of 
caution should be exercised when we 
home folk discuss the injection of 


the church as an organization into — 
the considerations of the terms of the | 


peace. No one objects to measures 


which have been taken to make cit- 4 
izens thoughtful of the conditions of — 


a just and permanent peace; but 


after the discussion has been con- © 
ducted and the arguments which | 
bear opinions for the international — 
relations have been plainly stated, | 
the final decision must go first of all © 
to the civil authorities. If any group ~ 
has the right to be represented at — 
the peace table, logic would call for 


the largest of the Christian denom- 
inations, namely, the Roman Cath- 
olic; but no one, not even a priest 
nor for that matter his Holiness the 


Pope, can sit at the peace table in © 


any other capacity than that of a cit- 
izen. But if citizens who are distin- 
guished for their understanding of 
national and international issues are 
incapable of seeing the moral obliga- 
tions of a just and permanent peace, 
then the denomination which is pre- 
sumed to have trained them has neg- 
lected its full duty. That goes for the 
Roman Catholic as well as for the 


Jews or the Russians, or the British — 


or the Lutherans. If we do not have 
men to whom we can entrust these 
issues from the point of view of cit- 
izens, then we do not have a type of 
religious teaching and practice which 
entitles us to representation through 
our clergy. 


CHINESE POST-WAR 
IMMIGRATION 

Tue bill pending in Congress at 
this date (October 24) to list Chi- 
nese under the immigration quota 
laws adopted following the first 
world war has excellent prospects of 
passing the Senate. It has already 
had approval in the House. The 
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number who would be admitted, 


approximately one hundred it is 
said, would be insignificant com- 
pared with the size of the Chi- 
nese nation, or in ratio to the totals 
that may enter from European na- 
tions. But the basis on which our 
government would compute the 
number eligible to entrance and 
naturalization would be the same for 
the Chinese as for European nations. 

The existent laws forbid the recep- 
tion for permanent settlement of 
both’ Japanese and Chinese. This 
legislation was dictated by the states 
bordering on the Pacific oceans by 


whom the Orientals were charged 
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with low standards of living, and 
therefore able to accept less wages 
than were required by white work- 
men. Their disproportionately large 
families, and their subtle aggressive- 
ness in gaining control of property 
and certain industries, aroused op- 
position sufficiently powerful to ban 
their entrance as immigrants. 

But some agitation against this 
discrimination has been constant, 
and evidently the present Chinese- 
British-American alliance has been 
seized as an opportunity to swing 
over to fair play with an ally. Our 
“nationalism” can hardly do other- 
wise—particularly after the demon- 
strations of friendliness which oc- 
curred when Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek was very much in our midst. 

Probably the American attitude 
toward other nations will be—shall 
one say amended, when adjustment 
to the conditions established by the 
coming peace treaty has been faced 
and made. An ambassador from a 
European nation remarked to the 
writer some years ago—“You Amer- 
icans are the most nationalistic of 
any country I know.” We could 
hardly deny this characterization: 
it is the desired product of the proc- 
esses to which we refer when we 
speak of this land as the “melting 
pot.” We claim that folk of widely 
different national origins, languages, 
traditions and ecclesiastical connec- 
tions, in a generation or two or pos- 
sibly three, became “good Amer- 
icans.” The proofs of the claim in- 
clude the acid test of patriotism, 
which is fighting for the United 
States. 

But there are inconsistencies in 
the functioning of our civic equaliza- 
tion of privileges. One of them is 
the treatment given to neighbors to 
the South. Again the writer quotes, 
this time the remarks of a well-edu- 
cated English-speaking Mexican, 
who said, “We do not feel friendly 
toward our northern neighbors. 
They treat us as inferiors, deny our 
Caucasian ancestry, and take advan- 
' tage of our poverty.” A similar at- 
titude is said to prevail in Central 
and South American countries, for 
whose citizens our language has had 
names which express contempt 
rather than respect. 

But a problem of more acute sig- 
nificance lies in distinctions based on 
color. It is quite likely that our at- 
titude toward members of the yellow 
race, when its motivation is traced 
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far enough back of individuals, will 


-be found to proceed from a convic- 


tion that white people are entitled to 
a place of superiority over folk clas- 
sified as belonging to the yellow, the 
brown and the black races. We offer 
no solution of the conflict thereby 
derived: we cite its existence. 

We do not agree that there is now 
economic and social equality among 
all portions of the human family. 
The occasional genius, whose accom- 
plishments entitle him, not only to 
an average, but to a pre-eminent 
place among us, does not prove that 
his entire family or race, or color is 
on the plane in enterprise, skills, and 
culture which the Caucasians of 
Europe and the western continents 
have attained. And certainly inter- 
breeding of races is not the solution. 

But it can be contended with a 
considerable degree of probability, 
that the Creator of nations will bring 
to pass in His providence the serious 
consideration of the rights of lesser 
peoples. Recognition of their deeds 
entitles them to participation in the 
resources of the earth and the prod- 
ucts of their own industry. Man’s 
experience with God’s will for man- 
kind assures one that exploitation 
must cease and the lessons of expe- 
rience given their just recognition at 
the coming peace table. 


CHILDREN'S FEARS 
AND TEARS 


Sr. MatrHew, in reporting the call 
for aid which a woman of Canaan 
made upon Jesus, included the state- 
ment of an incidental request. The 
Master’s disciples said to Him, per- 
haps in the hearing of the supplicant, 
“Send her away, for she crieth after 
us.” The obvious significance of this 
blunt advice was impatience on the 
part of our Lord’s companions, be- 
cause of the persistent “bothering” 


by one who had no real claim on the 


time and power of the Jews’ Mes- 
siah. And she was one of the many. 

There must have been an almost 
ceaseless succession of efforts to at- 
tract the ministry of Jesus. Every 
sufferer, mourner, doubter, who 
heard of His wonderful works, of 
His words and of the influences He 
wielded, no doubt sought to ap- 
proach Him. His disciples deemed it 
their duty to screen Him from these 
intruding supplicants for aid. Their 
policy was to shut the door, rope off 
the inclosure to which their Master 
had retired, and hang the equivalent 


of a modern “Do not disturb” sign: 
where it could be seen. 

This very human attitude of the 
disciples, but not of Jesus, toward 
those in need has come to mind as. 
one result of a multitude of appeals. 
of which persons, letters, and printed. 
bulletins are the bearers. The con- 
ditions they describe are beyond 
doubt real and the sincerity of the 
solicitors similarly reliable. 

Especially penetrating are the 
pleas in behalf of children. They are 
so obviously the innocent victims of 
the war-loosened causes of suffering. 
They are not partisans of the ideol- 
ogies that their elders fight about. 
And the love for them, which is the 
natural expression of those who 
brought them into the world, is made 
a weapon of outrageous coercion, 
first by those who invade, and next 
as an inevitable product of defense, 
and finally as a form of retaliation. 

Can Christians in America live up: 
to their principles during the com- 
ing days or will we in effect seek 
protection against “being bothered”? 
What about the millions of little ones: 
who have been deprived of parental 
and social care? Shall we invoke 
divine vengeance and close our eyes 
and ears when it falls upon those 
who rob cradles and exploit infants? 
Shall we gather a selected few, make 
them the objects of pity and benev- 
olence, and let the multitudes go 
over the cliff to destruction? Or will 
we meet boldly each appeal, and 
make prompt responses to the extent 
of our ability, the chief cautions be- 
ing the reality of the need and the 
trustworthiness of those appealing. 

Followers of The Way of Jesus are 
not responsible for this terrible war, 
but they have received a revelation 
of the values of a human life, even 
though it is that of a child. Consis- 
tency compels us to counter the ruth- 
lessness of war with the abundance 
of relief work. And it must not be 
forgotten that our God’s power and 
blessings are most definitely given to 
them who minister to the needs of 
their fellow men. 


THE LUTHERAN does not have the 
kind of data that would enable it to 
publish the percentage of U. L. C. A. 
congregations that have planned spe- 
cial services on November 14, but 
reports received show widespread 
interest. The past will be reviewed, 
the present appraised and the future 
scanned. 
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THE HYDRA AMONG SINS 


Jesus' Comments on the Decalogue's Law Forbidding Adultery 


Exodus 20: 14; then Matthew 5: 27-30 and Mark 10: 2-12 
The Sunday School Lesson for November 14 


Amonc the ancient. Greek myths are those in which Hercules was the 
hero and whose “twelve labors” were the evidences of his strength. Listed 
second among these was his successful attack on Hydra, the nine-headed 
monster that lived in a swamp, and whose peculiar trait was the replace- 
ment by three heads where one was cut off. This illustrates the nature of 
sex lust: it often seems to multiply under legalistic efforts to destroy it. 


The fact is significant that prohibition 
of adultery is among the ten basic 
statements given to Moses. All these 
laws are principles of human conduct, 
whose application has the breadth in 
area of all the beings who have been 
created “in His image.” Having been 
made male and female, and the con- 
tinuation of the race being committed 
to the sexes in selective partnership, 
this nearly creative function merited 
and received divine protection. The 
implications in the sixth commandment 
place it on a parallel with the fifth, 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Adultery is an 
abuse of the attributes by which life is 
continued from generation to genera- 
tion in the fear of God. 

One writes implications and finds a 
simile in the mythical monster Hydra, 
because what seems the physical disre- 
gard of the divinely commanded reg- 
ulations of sex life tends to degenerate 


all the higher impulses and ree 


of individuals and groups. Every typd/ 
of human relation is harmfully affected. 
Domestic life is embittered by the lack 
of confidence. Children suffer from 
lowered ideals of the parental division 
of responsibility for their rearing; and 
the standards of even business ethics 
are lowered as moral purity is cor- 
rupted. 


National Depravity 


In time a community and a nation 
show the corrosive effects of the de- 
pravity in mind and soul that develops 
when this sixth law is denied author- 


ity. Such inner degeneracy is recog- - 


nized by our Lord when He said— 
“Everyone that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her has committed adultery 
in his heart.” 

Considered positively, the proper un- 
derstanding and application of our sex 
endowments uplifts living to the high- 
est attainable levels of earthly ex- 
istence. The divine provisions for the 
happiness and the contentment of men 
and women have supreme “enabling 
powers.” Every faculty of mind and 


soul iis stimulated, nourished, and 
guided toward the contemplation and 
practice of goodness. In homes where 
the husband and wife are blessed with 
offspring, the pair find ever-growing 
satisfaction in the progress of their 
children in bodily strength and in in- 
telligence. If they are meditatively in- 
clined, they can discern within them- 
selves the joy that rewards keeping 
their bodies in subjection. a 


The Marital Covenant 


When a man and woman marry, they 
form a partnership in which each is 
expected to find freedom, energizing 
love and forms of highly complex shar- 
ing. Put into business terms, the cap- 
ital stock of a wedded pair consists of 
those resources of bodies, minds, and 
souls, that enable them by their mutual 
effort to bear and rear children, to give 
aid and support to each other in all the 
experiences through which they pass. 
Love, comfort, honor, and care are spe- 
cified in the marriage agreements. The 
“dividends,” to continue the figure of 
speech, are such as accrue from an es- 
tate that is holy and acceptable to Him 
Who will not forsake them in either 
prosperity or hardships. The marriage 
covenant is not only “a beautiful cere- 
mony”; it is comprehensive and a real 
contract. 

Obviously the tremendous obliga- 
tions and the proportionate conse- 
quences of marriage far exceed what 
mere “bodily desires,’ may dictate, 
though these are an integral and essen- 
tial part of the agreement. Since mar- 
ital fidelity includes all the faculties of 
‘each party, not excepting such as are 
characteristic of each sex, the value 
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M. The Sanctity of the Home. Matthew 5: 27-32. 
T. The Sacredness of Marriage. Mark 10: 2-12. 
W. The Value of Discretion. Proverbs 2: 10-22. 
Th. The Husband’s Duty. Ephesians 5: 25-33. 
F, Harmonious Living. I Corinthians 13: 1-8. 
Sat. Seteroera ne Future Generations. Psalm 


S. Spiritual Fruitage. Psalm 92: 8-15. 
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which “knowing each other” provides, 
implies the grave dangers of sudden, 
precipitant, imperfectly considered en- 
trance into the marital state. One rea- 
son why divorces are startlingly fewer 
when the contracting parties belong to 
the same congregation is not mys- 
terious. Years of association with each 


other are a permanent factor in de-- 


pendable, mutual affection. It is a help 
also when the parents are acquainted 
and enabled by actual knowledge to 
give approval to the wedding. 

Great and well-based alarm is ex- 
pressed by thoughtful folk in and out of 
the church at the growing prevalence 
of divorces. One consequence of 
“broken homes” is reported from the 
courts of domestic relations, into whose 
jurisdiction the children of separated 
couples are brought, often by their 
commission of crimes. 


Unfulfilled Promises 


In a considerable number of divorces, 
there is evidence of hasty marriages. In 
some cases attendance at “gay parties,” 
their better judgment over-ruled by 
liquor and other intoxicants, rush to a 
duly qualified official and make a mar- 
ital contract. The most one can say of 
it is, that it is legal, and in saying that 
one says plenty. For to every marriage 
in the United States, the state is a party. 
Laws prescribe essential duties, divi- 
sion of income, inheritances and settle- 
ments. Perfectly proper regard for the 
welfare of offspring justifies the state in 
deeming the matrimonial contract of 
grave importance and deservant of 
maintenance “until death do them part.” 

Absolute indissolubility which is at- 
tached to marriage by some eccle- 
siastical authorities is not completely 
detached from legalism of the past and 
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it is not based unconditionally on the ~ 


teachings of the New Testament. The 
Roman Catholic doctrine that marriage 
is a sacrament to which the church is 
a party has no foundation in the New 
Testament, which provides authority for 
only two sacraments. The laws of the 
state imply that severance of the mar- 


‘ital tie requires a breach of contract, 


and the influence of the Church on the 
side of permanency is welcomed. But 
where by a command of either the state 
or the church divorce with the priv- 
ilege of remarriage is forbidden, an ef- 
fect rather than a cause is given pre- 
eminence. The sinfulness of adultery 
and the blessedness of fidelity to the 
dictates of sexual purity have each a 
reward “in kind.” 
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“TAKE MY LIFE” —A Hymn Study 


Romans 12:1, 2 


Frances Riptey HavercaL (1836- 
1879) was a poet and musician of high 
talent who was thoroughly consecrated 
to her Lord. She belonged to the Church 
of England, though her spirit is so 
warmly evangelical that she might be 
classed popularly with the gospel 
hymn writers. She is akin to men like 
George Stebbins, who combined spir- 
itual fervor with good musical judg- 
ment. They wrote heart-warming 
hymns without violating good musical 
taste. 

She was confirmed in Worcester 
Cathedral and had this to say with re- 
gard to that vital religious experience: 
“My feelings when the bishop’s hands 
were laid on my head I cannot describe; 
they were too confused. But when the 
words, ‘Defend, O Lord, this child with 
Thy heavenly grace,’ were solemnly 
pronounced, if ever my heart followed 
a prayer, it did then; if ever it thrilled 
with earnest longing not unmixed with 
joy, it did at the words, ‘Thine for- 
ever.’” Thus early did Frances Ridley 
Havergal display her spirit. 

The rich poetic and musical talents 
of Miss Havergal were inherited from 
her father, William H. Havergal, a 
rector of the English Church. He wrote 
a number of hymn tunes and, indeed, 
- the tune the author intended to be used 
with “Take My Life” was named Patmos 
and was written by him. It is this set- 
ting that is used in the Common Serv- 
ice Book. The Parish School Hymnal 
offers Hendon by H. A. C. Malan. 

No hymn that Miss Havergal wrote 
(and there are fifty of her hymns in 
use today), so fully reveals her own 
consecrated life. In Lyric Religion by 
H. Augustine Smith, the verses of the 
hymn are each related to some partic- 
ular act of consecration from her life 
or some appropriate passage from her 
writings. A career as a concert singer 
or pianist was open to her, but she re- 
fused it in order to devote all her time 
to sacred music. She might have writ- 
ten secular music and poetry to con- 
siderable financial profit. But her love 
for Christ demanded that she dedicate 
all her time and energies to His praise. 
Twenty-one of her forty-three years 
were spent in an invalid’s chair. Her 
frailty of health meant that she could 
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not do many things, so she chose to do 
this one thing, and the Christian world 
is the richer for her inspiring hymns. 

Definitely, the scriptural source for 
this hymn is Romans 12: 1, 2. We might 
couple with these verses, Hebrews 13: 
15, 16, “Through him then let us offer a 
sacrifice to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips which make confession to 
his name. But to do good and to com- 
municate forget not: for with such sac- 
rifices God is well pleased.” The motto 
of the convention of the Luther League 
of America, held in Salisbury, N. C., 
comes to mind: “Christ All in All, or 
Not at All.” It’is the full and complete 
consecration of life, of all of life, that 
sings in this hymn. 


Verse by Verse 


“Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” 
This is the key to the hymn, which 
goes on to interpret the meaning of 
consecrated living. Remember the verse 


_in which the fishermen of Galilee ex- 


pressed their great consecration: “They 
left all and followed him.” All means 
just that. No little corner of life can be 
left to self-interest. Consecration means 
to make sacred together. It means self- 
denial. It is a positive term and means 
the devotion of life together with Christ, 
sharing His life of unselfish service. 


“Take my moments and my days; 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise.” 


Time is the unfinished, raw material 
of life. We are responsible for its fin- 
ishing, as the factory is responsible for 
producing useful things from the raw 
products it receives. We praise the Lord 
with our time by devoting it to His 
purposes. The songs of our lips are 
pleasing to Him only when they repre- 
sent the service of our hands and the 
worship of our hearts. 


“Take my voice, and let me sing 
Always, only, for my King.” 


Miss Havergal said, “I can never set 
myself to write verse. I believe my King 
suggests a thought and whispers me a 
musical line or two, and then I look up 
and thank Him delightedly, and go on 
with it.” Fanciful, you say. Rather the 
conception of a spiritually-centered life. 


Even her talents were never thought of 
as being hers. Suppose we practiced 
the stewardship of our voices? No hurt- 
ful gossip, no angry word, no unkind 
remark, every sentence said or sung, 
as in the realized presence of Christ. 


“Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages for Thee.” 


Personal witness for Christ is too 
often lacking in our lives. On one occa- 
sion Miss Havergal tells us that she was 
visiting a home where there was not 
one confessed Christian. “Lord, give 
me all in this house,” was the prayer 
with which she entered that home. Be- 
fore she left every member of the fam- 
ily had made confession of Christ. 


“Take my silver and my gold 
Not a mite would I withhold.” 


We may remember the picture study 
of last. week, “Christ and the Rich 
Young Man.” Miss Havergal practiced 
this verse by disposing of all her jew- 
elry, excepting a small brooch which 
memorialized her parents. She sold the 
jewel cabinet too. The proceeds she de- 
voted to missions. We Christians do not 
measure up to the ten per cent deduc- 
tions granted by the government for 
benevolent gifts in the income tax. 


“Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as Thou shalt choose.” 


Having the mind of Christ, means 
that we think as He would think. The 
highest possible education should mean 
the highest quality of service to Christ. 
This verse could well be the motto of 
our church colleges. 


“Take my love, my Lord, I pour 
At Thy feet its treasure store. 
Take myself and I will be 
Ever, only, all for Thee.” 


“Writing is a prayer,” is the way Miss 
Havergal expressed her authorship. She 
wrote a friend, “I had a great time this 
morning renewing the never-regretted 
consecration. I seemed led to run over 
the ‘Take my Life’ and could bless Him 
verse by verse for having led me to so 
much more definite consecration, than 
even when I wrote it, ‘voice, gold, in- 
tellect,’ ete. But the eleventh couplet, 
‘love’ that has been unconsciously not 
filled up. Somehow, I felt mystified and 
out of my depth here; it was a simple 
and definite thing to be done to settle 
the voice, or silver, or gold. But love? 
I have to love others, and I do; and I’ve 
got a small treasure of it, and even lov- 
ing Him does not quite meet the inner 
difficulty.” Love sums up the whole 
meaning of the consecrated life. 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic date, November 
14. Source material will be found in 
Lyric Religion, by H. Augustine Smith, 
and Favorite Hymns, by William Lee 
Hunton. Next topic, “Using Time, Tal- 
ents, and Treasures for Christ.” 
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BOOK S§S 


Evangelistic Portrayal of the Christ 


A Portrait of Jesus: A Twentieth Century Interpretation of Christ. By Sher- 


wood Eddy. Harper. 231 pages. $2. 


Tuts book presents the facts of the life and message of Jesus in chron- 
ological manner together with the interpretation of these facts in the experi- 
ence of Christian people. Sherwood Eddy states that he has not undertaken 
to add to the flood of literature about Jesus simply by re-assembling the data 


or presenting the latest results of 
twentieth-century evangelist in the 
sober conviction that Jesus Christ still 
lives and is a subject not only for his- 
torical investigation but also for per- 
sonal testimony. 

He believes that Jesus’ question, 
“Whom say ye that I am?” is ines- 
capable. But the final inquiry for us is 
raised by Pilate: “What am I to do 
with Jesus, the so-called ‘Christ’?” The 
central problem is whether Jesus was 
right about God as Father and may 
therefore be regarded as the final rev- 
elation of God, or whether on the con- 
trary he was, though a good man, fun- 
damentally mistaken. Eddy declares 
his faith in the reliability of the rev- 
elation wrought on the cross and the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

The Portrait follows the outline of 
the Gospel of Mark, To this is added 
a chapter on “The Gospel of Paul” and 
another on “The Interpretation of 
John.” Lutherans will not be satisfied 
with the treatment of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. But they will appreciate the in- 
sistence that the cross was an objective 
act of God:in history wherein sin is 
judged, forgiving love revealed, and 
prodigal humanity called home to thé 
Father. The Resurrection, though baf- 
fling explanation, is a reality in history 


Morale Builder 


Three Cheers. By Ross H. Stover. 
Zondervan. 141 pages. $1. 

Tuts book; statedly designed “to 
bring morale, vigor and urge to our 
men in the service of America...” has 
two excellent sermons that should be 
made available in pamphlet form to 
men on maneuvers or out of the coun- 
try. The one is titled, “Why Am I Liv- 
ing,” and the other, “A Portrait of 
God.” 

Fourteen other sermons in addition 
to the two mentioned should be of 
value to any church member or Chris- 
tian pastor. All of these messages, 
deeply evangelistic: and Scriptural in 
tone, are expertly written with appeal- 
ing stories and illustrative material. 

Each reader whether service man, 
chaplain, church member, or pastor, 
will have his own favorites from these 
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historical criticism. He writes as a 


which challenges our appreciation be- 
cause of its astounding consequences. 

The chapters on the social teachings 
of Jesus and on Paul’s Christianity are 
especially noteworthy. Eddy vigorously 
rejects the suggestion that Paul per- 
verted Christianity, that we must get 
back of the religion about Jesus to the 
simple religion of Jesus. Paul was, he 
believes, a profound theologian who 
cared “little for theology as an ab- 
stract study, but everything for Chris- 
tian living and experience.” You can- 
not understand Paul without Jesus, his 
life, his message, his death and resur- 
rection. The Gospel of John, he thinks, 
was written not to delineate a history 
(already adequately treated) but to in- 
terpret it, to share a spiritual experi- 
ence whose validity has been verified 
anew in the life of every age. 

Dr. Eddy does not avoid the more 
important critical and apologetic prob- 
lems in the life of Jesus, but his han- 
dling of them is constructive. The book 
is written in a clear, economical style 
which does not labor its points. The 


‘ viewpoint is liberal but nowhere polem- 


ical. This is an intelligent, reverent, 
and deeply appreciative study. 
REGINALD W. Detrrz. 


sixteen messages that uphold and 
strengthen Christian ideals against to- 
day’s paganistic tendencies. Three 
cheers for Dr. Stover. 

Gro. E. Bowersox, JR. 


e v ° 
Bird s-eye View 

A Survey of Religious Literature. Vol. 
VI. By Charles S. Macfarland. Revell. 
157 pages. $1.50. 

Ts volume is the latest in a series 
of annual reviews of current religious 
literature which began in 1936. Dr. 
Macfarland includes thirty-six books 
and as many authors in this survey 
which provides a brief digest of the 
author’s argument, in each instance 
followed by a very brief comment of 
his own. In the concluding chapter Dr. 
Macfarland gives a short survey of 
some significant trends in religious 


thought and literature during the past 


six years. 


Bringing to his task a rich back- | 


ground of wide experience and broad 


interests, the author is well equipped — 
to cope with the wide range of fields — 
represented here: preaching, psychol- © 


ogy, philosophy, theology, history, social 


theory, international relations and | 


Biblical criticism. 


Because Dr. Macfarland’s chief in- © 


terest is to present in succinct manner 


the argument of the author under con- © 


sideration and only incidentally his 


own reactions, he has provided a ready © 


handbook for those whose time is lim- 


ited or whose range of reading is neces- — 
sarily narrow and yet who want to get © 
a bird’s-eye view of the significant © 


trends in religious thought and lit- 
erature over a wide area. 
Epmunp A. STEIMLE, 


If You Help Yourself 


God Will Help You. By James Gor- 
don Gilkey. Macmillan. 114 pages. 
$1.50. 

Dr. Grkey has written many books 
dealing with personal religious prob- 
lems. This one is an attempt to meet 
situations arising from the war. Dr. 


Gilkey’s “experience has been largely — 


with students, and his method is nat- 
urally influenced by the argumentative 
mood. 

He is convinced that the final incre- 
ment can be gained only “from a vital 
religious faith.” His choice of chapter 


headings is good, but the book fails to ~ 


reach what many of us would call a 
vital religious faith. The reason seems 
to lie in this sentence; “Suppose now 
you grasp this basic contention of mod- 
ern religion.” It appears that he stresses 
this “modern religion.” What is re- 
vealed about it? 

One seeks in vain throughout the 
book for Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. God helps man to a certain ex- 
tent, but man has powers within him- 
self, and he must help himself. There 


is little about religious experience or’ 


the presence of God. There is nothing 
about what Paul would express: “It is 
no longer I that live; it is the Christ 
that liveth in me.” There is nothing 
about the Holy Spirit, the spiritual na- 
ture of man, or the power of the Spirit 


- of God. 


Since the book seems to be an ex- 
pression of Dr. Gilkey’s faith, and since 
one hesitates to criticize a personal 
faith, nevertheless it fails to touch im- 
portant parts of revealed Christianity. 
Religion may be “modern,” but Chris- 
tianity is also a historical revelation. 
We need less argument about Chris- 
tianity, and more Christian experience. 

W. R. Srecarr. 


The Lutheran 


JA Two-edged Sword 


Such Is Wm. C. J. Weidt's Title for 
"The Lutheran" 


WE have a brief, compellingly urgent 
word today—and a request. 

We remind you that our official 
Church periodical is a two-edged 
sword. Its one edge is information. Its 
other edge is inspiration. 

Actively used by our members, it 
cuts through ignorance and indolence. 
Left in the scabbard it’s useless. As long 
as we keep it there, we’ll keep right 
on having a “Church somnolent.” 

We pray for and talk much about the 
“Church Militant.” We firmly believe 
that means Every Member Militant: 
equipped with this double-bladed 
weapon. 

You have received tke information 
about putting this weapon, THe Lu- 
THERAN, in the hands of a widening cir- 
ele of readers. (If not, write direct to 
Philadelphia for the material.) 

Will you re-read it carefully? 

Will you register one of your groups 
(directly with THe LurHerAN) to make 
the weapon available to all your peo- 
ple? 

Will you give every encouragement 
to the endeavor that at least 5 per cent 
of your confirmed members receive it 
regularly? (In congregations of synod 
under 300 confirmed members, 10 sub- 
scriptions; in those over that number, 
30 subscriptions will easily put us “over 
the top.” The more, the better.) 

And, Will you do it today? 

Yours for helping prod awake the 
“Church somnolent” and really con- 
verting it to the “Church Militant.” 

The Publicity Committee, 
Wrurm C, J. Went. 


A Desirable Reservation 


In the September 15 issue of THE 
LurtHeran, Dr. Seebach makes note of 
the increasing encroachment of the 
Federal Government upon the domains 
of the states. I must voice my concern 
over the general problem; but the case 
cited by Dr. Seebach, the “Jackson 
Hole National Monument,” is scarcely 
a sound basis for illustrating the trend. 
More surely the phrase, “the high- 
handed proceeding in this specific in- 
stance,” leads your readers to erroneous 
conclusions as to the handling of the 
case. 

Jackson Hole is an elongated valley, 
somewhat over 400 square miles area, 
lying in northwestern Wyoming, imme- 
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diately below Yellowstone National 
Park. This valley—for the most part 
a cobble-strewn and sagebrush-cov- 
ered floor of exceptional flatness—is 
bounded by the Yellowstone Plateau 
on the north, the Gros Ventre Moun- 
tains on the east, and by the Teton 
Range on the west. Three of the few 
roads from the valley follow high 
mountain passes to the west or north- 
east, or through Yellowstone Park. 
Only at the southern end are two com- 
paratively low level exists from the 
valley: i.e., “The Hoback Canyon route 
and, more recently, the Snake River 
Canyon route. This geographical isola- 
tion has been responsible to a large 
degree for the colorful, independent, 
vigorous type of inhabitants that char- 
acterizes this area. Jackson Hole has 
been called, “The Last of the Old West.” 

Jackson Hole’s priceless natural fea- 
ture is the rugged Teton Range, which 
forms the valley’s western border. The 
jagged, breath-taking skyline of the 
Tetons is unique in our United States. 
In this range, alpine beauty of every 
description is concentrated within an 
area about nine miles in width and 
twenty-seven miles in length, desig- 
nated as Grand Teton National Park. 
Park historians report that as early as 
forty years ago this beauty caused a 
recommendation that the area be given 
national park status. However, the 
Congressional Act creating this park 
was signed by Calvin Coolidge Feb- 
ruary 26, 1929. The limited area en- 
closed by the Act of 1929 did not offer 
protection from a disfiguring growth of 
commercial enterprises along the east- 
ern base of the mountains, just off the 
park area. It was then that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., with the intention of 
preserving unspoiled the land adjacent 
to this wilderness park, formed the 
Snake River Land Co., which at great 
expense bought up from the settlers 
large areas of the sagebrush flats ad- 
jacent to the park boundary. The own- 
ers were paid fair—even attractive— 
prices for their land, most of which was 
very unproductive and unsuited to ag- 
riculture. 

It was Mr. Rockefeller’s desire to 
present this land as a gift to the gov- 
ernment for the use of the people of the 
United States. A suspicious Congress 
immediately blocked his efforts, in- 
timated that the proposition reeked of 
theft and graft, and proceeded to squan- 
der public money by sending an inves- 
tigational committee to Jackson Hole. 
Because of a stubborn, narrow-vi- 
sioned Congress, Mr. Rockefeller was 


left holding the sack for over a decade 
and the people were robbed of a million 
dollar gift. During the past year, be- 
cause Mr. Rockefeller was becoming a 
bit weary of paying $10,000 per year in 
taxes on non-productive land, he ad- 
vised Mr. Ickes that the government 
would have to accept the gift or he 
would be forced to sell the land. Mr. 
Ickes immediately conferred with the 
President and, in order to save the sit- 
uation, the lands were taken over by 
our government according to authority 
provided by the Antiquities Act. 

While it seems only reasonable that 
the government should give some com- 
pensation to the states for taxes lost by 
federal acquisition of the lands, much 
of the testimony offered as evidence 
against the formation of this Teton Na- 
tional Monument is untrue and borders 
on the ridiculous. It fails to acknowl- 
edge the fact that the material wealth 
of Jackson Hole is now largely due to 
the influx of tourist trade created by 
the presence of Grand Teton National 
Park, and that an expanded park would 
actually add to the commerce of the 
valley. It attempts to convince un- 
knowing listeners of the agricultural 
value of the land handed over to the 
government—when in reality the cob- 
ble- and sagebrush-covered earth was 
incapable of offering any but the most 
meager sort of existence to the former 
settlers. 

Only in isolated spots at the south 
end of the valley and along a strip at 
the eastern border known as “Mormon 
Row” is the ground reasonably fit for 
cultivation. The selfish hand of the cat- 
tle raisers is apparent in that they ob- 
ject to having their grazing regulated 
by orderly law instead of by their per- 
sonal whims and ideas of what is 
“theirs.” Recent demonstrations by 
these persons and Hollywood immi- 
grants led by Wallace Beery have 
served to emphasize the local prej- 
udices. Senator O’Mahoney has unfor- 
tunately bowed to this pressure in op- 
posing a meritorious project and has 
unwisely linked this issue with the 
campaign against over-centralization of 
government. 

My knowledge of the topography, and 
personal acquaintance with natives of 
Jackson Hole causes me to discount the 
validity of their arguments against the 
new national monument. They are 
among themselves and those who gain 
their confidence a loyal, hospitable peo- 
ple, but they are largely isolationists. 

Reynotp E. Hotman. 

Lansdowne, Pa. ; 
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ee as dings 


PROGRESS IN STEWARDSHIP AND INTEREST IN 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 


We are happy to know that the Texas 
Synod exceeded their quota for Lu- 
theran World Action. Some congrega- 
tions are still receiving funds for this 
most worthy cause. Not only in their 
gifts have the churches of our synod 
supported the nation’s crisis, some of 
our congregations have as many as 20 
per cent of their confirmed member- 
ship in the armed forces. The average 
of the synod as a whole is between 12 
and 15 per cent. 


Luther League Convention 


The war has affected our youth pro- 
gram in the synod. The Luther League 
was on the verge of quitting, but for 
the determination of the sponsor of 
youth, the Rev. N. H. Kern, and the 
pastor of the church which invited the 
convention, the Rev. F. E. Eilers of 
Swiss Alp. There were several others 
very anxious to see the work go for- 
ward more vigorously: Acting Pres- 
ident Dorothy Kessler of San Antonio, 
Mrs. F,. E. Eiler and her sister, Miss 
Clara Roitsch of Philadelphia Lutheran 
Church, Swiss Alp. 

August 1 the annual convention met 
in the above-named church recently 
beautified and rebuilt with young peo- 
ple coming from Houston, Austin, 
Goliad, Ellington Field, San Antonio, 
Colettoville, Kilgore (Goliad County), 


Miles, Wallis, and Dallas. Austin had// 


the largest delegation, about twent 
young people. Some one hundred young 
people gathered from the above-named 
places. Others were represented by 
letter and in spirit. However, desires 
do not persuade our rationing boards! 
The theme for the convention was 
‘Light in the Night.” The morning 
service was in charge of the pastor, the 
Rev. F. E. Eilers and the Rev. N. H. 
Kern of Houston, sponsor of youth, 
preached an inspiring sermon. The con- 
vention officially opened for business 
under the gavel wielded by Miss Dor- 
othy Kessler, San Antonio. Following 
a famous, “Swiss Alp” dinner, the after- 
noon session opened with a recognition 
service conducted by Chaplain A. S. 
Petersen of Ellington Field, Mrs. John 
H. Bennetch of Dallas, formerly con- 
nected with the Konnarock Training 
School, Konnarock, Va., spoke to the 
convention of her work in that Lu- 
theran school, especially describing the 
Medical Center which was given by the 
Luther League of the U. L. C. A. 
Reports from the various leagues 
represented noted progress and the de- 
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termination to keep on in spite of the 
difficulties caused by the war. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are Miss Helen Davis, Austin, 
president; Miss Dorothy Kessler, San 
Antonio, vice-president; Miss Patricia 
Rice, Houston, recording secretary; 
Miss La Verne Speir, Austin, cor- 
responding secretary; Miss Mary Jane 
Wright, Austin, treasurer. Members at 
large on the Executive Committee were 
Miss Clara Roitsch, Swiss Alp, and Mr. 
Paul Lippe, Miles. ~ 


A recent “personal” in the columns 
of Tue Lurueran told of the reception 
of Dr. Lewis P. Speaker to Austin as 
pastor of First English Lutheran 
Church. We note that a number of new 
members have been added to the con- 
gregation and that the Fall work is go- 
ing forward with great confidence and 
eagerness. We are happy to know that 
the former pastor, Chaplain Fred W. 
Kern, has been promoted to the rank 
of captain. 


Stewardship 


E. C. Vogt, sponsor of stewardship 
and treasurer of synod, reports in a re- 
cent issue of The Texas Lutheran, our 
synodical organ, that the benevolence 
shows a steady increase over former 
years. This year promises to top other 
years by a wide margin. At the end of 
July the income received by him from 
the congregations on apportionment 
was $4,247.89. Sorry we are to note 
that one congregation of sixty com- 
muning members. has not contributed 
anything so far this year. We hope that 
the Fall Missionary Festival to which 
that congregation is accustomed will 
bring their apportionment up to 100 per 
cent. In past years many congregations 
were not seen on the list until the very 
end of the year. Now they have all 
contributed something to benevolence 
before the annual Mission Festival, 
which is common to many of our rural 
congregations. A number of our con- 
gregations in rural areas have adopted 
the envelope system for regular giving 
and have found that it has been very 
successful for home and _ benevolent 
finances. We rejoice that our new con- 
gregation in Port Lavaca has already 


‘made a contribution to the apportioned 


benevolence. Trinity, Victoria; St. 
Mark’s, Cuero; Holy Cross, Yoakum; 
First English, Austin, have held their 
respective places on the benevolence 
list for several years. 


News of the Congregations 


At a special congregational meeting 
the members of Grace Church, Har- — 
lingen, the Rev. John A. Sanders pas- 
tor, voted to purchase new pews for ~ 
the church. The cost of the pews will 


be over one thousand dollars and it is | 
expected that this amount will be fully | 


paid at the time of installation. In- © 
creased attendance and activity has © 
been noted in this our deepest South ~ 
mission. 


St. Peter’s Church, Ander, the Rev, — 
R. G. Hartfiel pastor, has improved the — 


appearance of their church by painting — 
the inside walls and floor, A spirit of — 


Christian love impelled the congrega- 
tion to aid one of their members whose 
home was destroyed: by fire. 
Ladies’ Aid donated ten dollars to this 


cause and the same amount to Lutheran _ 


World Action. 


Redeemer Church, Houston, the Rev. — 
Louis H. de Freese pastor, has raised — 
well over one thousand dollars in their — 
“Building Fund Sunday.” The slogan, ~ 
“Every Tenth Bond for the Building 
Fund ... For Christ,” had a fine re- ~ 
sponse and brings a new and relocated 


church nearer to realization. The mem- — 


bership and attendances have been in- 
creasing. It seems that the men in this ~ 
congregation are constantly repairing, — 
rebuilding, refurnishing, painting or 


constructing something for their church. ~ 


Two beautiful chancel chairs were 
donated by the Edward Rathkamp — 
family in memory of their deceased son — 
and brother, Minard Rathkamp, to 
First Church, Tivoli, Texas, The con- 
gregation, with Salem Church of Port — 
Lavaca, has been served very ably this 
summer by Student Walter Lentz of 
Western Seminary. Mr. Lentz was held 
for one month longer than his vacation 
to aid in the supply of this vacancy. 
It is hoped that a pastor will soon be 
called. 

Faith Church, San Antonio, organ- — 


ized in February this year by the Rev.’ — 
Carl J. Deithloff, pastor, rejoiced with — 


their pastor in the dedication of their — 


parsonage, recently purchased by the 
Board of American Missions for this 
congregation. The congregation has 
already made substantial payments on 
the property and looks forward to 
building a church on the lots near by. 


St. Luke’s Church, San Antonio, was 
served very energetically by Student 
Walter F. Forker this summer. This 
strategic congregation anxiously awaits — 
a pastor. Mr. Forker reorganized the — 
Luther League and started instructions 
to a new confirmation class. 


A new baptismal font was dedicated 
and used for the first time in July by 
Pastor John W. Kern, Peace Church, 
Vernon. 


The Lutheran 


The 


Chaplain A. Roy Addy of Chase 
Field, N.A.S., Beeville, Texas, recently 
dedicated a new chapel at the field in 
which he serves. He reported that his 
attendances at services has doubled 
since the dedication. 


Welcome to Dr. Rudisill 


The Texas Synod is looking forward 
to the visit of Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, who 
is making a short itinerary through the 
synod to bring to us the message from 
the Parish and Church School Board. 
He will be the principal speaker at the 
Sunday School Rally in Goliad, Texas, 
November 7. The rally is being held in 
the spacious new Goliad Memorial 
Auditorium. Sponsor of Parish Educa- 
tion George E. Perry of Weesatche and 
Editor E. J. Hirsch of The Texas Lu- 
theran, and a member of the Parish 
Education Committee, will be the di- 
rectors of the rally. Your correspond- 
ent, as chairman of the Parish Educa- 
tion Committee, will lead one of the 
group divisions in discussion. 


Help This Mission Grow 


The newest Texas mission, Corpus 
Christi, is getting on her feet after a 
half year of struggle. We urge those 
who know of Lutherans living in Cor- 
pus Christi to write the correspondent 
at 1808 Palm Drive, informing him of 
their correct address. This applies to 
men and women in service. Let us all 
help our mission in this fast-growing 
port and navy city. The little group has 
given generously to their work and 
have accumulated about one hundred 
dollars for a future building fund. It 
has several hundred dollars in the cur- 
rent fund and is contributing to the ap- 
portionment and to the benevolent 
causes of the Church. The full Com- 
mon Service is used. We have been 
- blessed in having several members 
capable of playing the piano very well. 
The Social Hall of the local Y. M. C. A., 
a beautiful new building on the bluff 
overlooking famous Corpus Christi 
Bay, is being used for services, until 
such time that we can find a home of 
our own. 

Our sympathy to Mrs..A. A. Hahn, 
who recently lost her mother. With St. 
Mark’s, Cuero, the Rev. A. A. Hahn 
pastor, we wish to extend our sympathy. 
Pastor Hahn recently reported that a 
friend of his, Mr. John McCrabb of 
Thomaston, gave him $100 for Lutheran 
World Action. We can easily under- 
stand why everyone in the Cuero area 
should be interested in Lutheran World 
Action after reading a few of his weekly 
Messenger’s which is a compilation of 
letters from service men and women 
to the congregation and to each other. 
Pastor Hahn is doing splendid work 
among the men at the local Air Train- 
ing Field. 
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If You're Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A PRIVATE REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Bambi, Hit the Ice, The Hu- 
man Comedy, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankees, 
Report from the Aleutians, Saludos Amigos, 
This Is the Army. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Casablanca, Claudia, The 
Constant Nymph, Desert Victory, Five 
Graves to Cairo, Holy Matrimony, Mission 
to Moscow, The More the Merrier, The 
Ox-Bow Incident, Random Harvest, Sha- 
dow of a Doubt, Tennessee Johnson, This 
Land Is Mine, Watch on the Rhine, The 
Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Alaska Highway (Par.) Richard Arlen, 
Wm. Henry, Jean Parker. Melodrama. 
Rivalry motivates far-fetched adventures 
among engineers building highway. A few 
authentic and exciting shots of road build- 
ing lost. What might have been epic of 
engineering and adventure becomes syn- 
thetic melodrama. M, Y. 

Fired Wife (Univ.). Walter Abel, L. 
Albritton, D. Barrymore, Robert Paige. 
Comedy of marital strife—the result of 
temperamental clash plus interest of each 


party in respective job. A bit of relief 
from doomsday-type themes might be 
pleasant, but this is too much. Trivial in 
the extreme. M. 

Mystery of the 13th Chair (Mono.). 
Helen Parrish. Melodrama. A mysterious 
will read thirteen years after its creation 
sets off series of weird murders. Amateur- 


ish, inept. 
No Escape (Mono.). John Carradine, 
Dean Jagger. Melodrama. Counterfeiter 


sprung from jail by Nazi spies to aid them 
is suddenly patriotically virtuous, gives all 
to foil their schemes. Involved plot, with 
worn theory of criminals made virtuous by 
association with Nazis, given frequent ex- 
citement by unique setting and expert cast. 
Still, routine spy fare. M, Y. 

We’ve Never Been Licked (Univ.). Noah 
Beery, Jr., H. Davenport, Anne Gwynne, 
Richard Quine. Melodrama set against vig- 
orous training, chiefly military, at Texas 
A, and M.; how one boy endured op- 
probium to play traitor, later turned tables 
on Japanese. Opening sequences, replete 
with evidences of results of all-out mil- 
itary training, raise question of such meth- 
ods in a democracy. They have authentic 
air, but utterly incredible, co-incidental 
melodrama at end is synthetic, unconvinc- 
ing. M, Y. 

We Will Come Back. (Artkino; Russian 
dialogue, English titles.) Drama. Residents 
of Russian town destroy it; organize resist- 
ance as guerrillas, harry occupying enemy 
from all sides. Russians and enemy pre- 
sented, as in most Russian films, in almost 
earicatured black-and-whiteness. Con- 
vincing depiction of horrors of warfare, 


» with details brutal, sadistic. M. 


“lV” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 


Dr. Clarence E. Gardner Died in Florida 


Clarence Ellsworth Gardner, D.D., 
former president of the Wittenberg 
Synod, and former president of the 
Synod of Kansas; for many years a 
member of the Committee on Church 
Papers of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; the Board of Directors of 
Wittenberg College; and the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension 
of the General Synod; and for forty- 
three years the exemplary pastor of 
six successive parishes in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley area, passed from the 
field of his earthly labors to the Church 
Triumphant October 9, 1943, at his 
home in Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Dr. Gardner was born in the log 
cabin home of his parents, Henry and 
Sarah Ann Miller Gardner, in Fairfield 
Township, DeKalb County, Indiana, 
April 4, 1868. He spent his boyhood on 
the farm, attended the rural school of 
the neighborhood. 

In the winter of 1885-6 he continued 
his studies in the Tri-State Normal 
School at Angola, Indiana, and in the 
following year taught in a rural school 
in his native township. He entered 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, 
in the fall of 1886, spent a year in the 
preparatory department, and was grad- 
uated in 1892 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. Pondering a choice be- 
tween the professions of journalism and! 
law, he returned to his parents’ home 
in Indiana, and there, meditating upon 
his responsibilities for the best use of 
his life, made the decision to give him- 
self without reserve to the ministry of 
the Gospel. 

Thenceforth his life bore impressive: 
testimony to the sincerity of his pur- 
pose and to the measure of his talents 
for meeting the high responsibilities of 
his sacred calling. He matriculated in 
the theological department of Witten- 
berg College in the fall of 1892, and be- 
fore the completion of his training there 
had demonstrated his unusual capacity 
for pastoral leadership. In the summer 
of 1894, while supplying at the Lu- 
theran Church at Harshmanville, Ohio, 
his work in the community resulted in 
thirty accessions to the adult member- 
ship of the congregation and the bap- 
tism of ten children. (See page 30) 
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Wt iZ enn Conference eis 


ANNIVERSARIES AND SPECIAL GATHERINGS HELD 


THE annual conference meeting will 
‘be held November 9 in St. Matthew 
‘Church, Hanover, the Rev. Harry 
Hursh Beidleman, D.D., pastor, with 
the Rev. Henry W. Sternat, Biglerville, 
~president, in charge. 


The fall Rural Life Conference on 
-our territory will be held at the semi- 
nary in Gettysburg, November 18. This 
‘conference has proved of immense help 
to pastors in former years, and a large 
attendance is expected this year. 


October 18 in Christ Church, York, 
the Rev. Gerald G. Neely pastor, the 
rally of the Luther League was held 
for this area. 


The Rev. W. E. Saltzgiver, formerly 
-pastor of the Silver Run Parish, but 
lately living in York, has accepted a 
‘call to become pastor of the Luthers- 
‘burg Parish of the Allegheny Confer- 
rence. Here he will succeed the Rev. 
‘Ralph W. Meckley who recently be- 
-came pastor of the York Springs Parish. 


With the passing of the Rev. Nolen 
R. Little, who served two years as stu- 
-dent assistant to Dr. Beidleman in St. 
Matthew’s, Hanover, the conference has 
lost one of its brilliant young pastors. 
-Pastor Little died in Carlisle after a 
two-year illness. For one year, until 
‘September 1, 1943, he served St. Paul’s 
-congregation, Newville. Funeral sery- 
ices were held in St. Paul’s, Carlisle, 
‘October 11, with interment in Newvill 


Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Synod, installed the Rev. Ralph 
“W. Meckley, October 17, as pastor of 
‘the York Springs Parish. 


Advent Church, York, the Rev. H. W. 
“Webner pastor, reports a fine vacation 
school with an enrollment of 106, and 
-an average attendance of eighty-five. 
Pastor Webner serves the only mission 
-congregation on our territory and is 
-doing a fine work. : 


Reformation Services 


The Rev. J. Harold Mumper, D.D., 
pastor of Keller Memorial Church, 
‘Washington, D. C., was the union 
Reformation Day speaker in Hanover 
“October 31, in St. Matthew’s Church. 


St. Matthew’s Church, York, the Rev. 
-Joseph B, Baker, D.D., pastor, has set 
-out to buy $75,000 in War Bonds with 
which to erect a new parish house when 
times permit new construction. 


St. Stephen’s Church, New Kingston, 
‘the Rev. Edward G. Brame pastor, re- 
cently dedicated Christian and Amer- 
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ican flags, the gift of two faithful mem- 
bers of the congregation—Mr. and Mrs. 
James Butt. October 3’a fitting cele- 
bration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the dedication of the present church 
building was held. 


The Rev.: William J. Ducker, asso- 
ciate secretary of the Luther League in 
America, proved a delightful speaker 
at the twenty-fourth annual banquet 
of the York District Luther League, 
September 21, in Christ Church, Dal- 
lastown, the Rev. S. L. Hench pastor. 


The men of the conference held a 
rally October 12 in Trinity Church, 
Wrightsville, the Rev. Jacob M. Spang- 
ler pastor, at which time the message 
was brought by the executive secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America Brotherhood, Earl W. Bader. 
The Lancaster County Brotherhoods 
were special guests. President John 
L. R. Schiding is busily engaged in 
promoting the manpower of the church. 


Dr. Amos E. Taylor, who has been 
chosen director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is a 
member of St. Jacob’s Church of the 
Jefferson Parish, the Rev. Kenneth S. 
Ehrhardt pastor. He was born on a 
farm near Glenville, graduated from 
Gettysburg College in 1915, received his 
master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1920, and his doctor’s de- 


if gree from the University of Pennsyl- 


vania in 1924. He studied in Paris and 
served as professor at the University 
of Pennsylvania and Northwestern 
University. 


. Just three years and three months 
after the Sunday school annex was 
dedicated, the entire indebtedness was 
paid off by the St. Luke’s Church of 
the Chanceford Parish, the Rev. Walter 
E. Waybright pastor. Appropriate serv- 
ices were held September 18. Both St. 
Luke’s and St. James’ congregations of 
this parish overpaid the $1 per member 
quota set by the synod for Lutheran 
World Action. 


210th Anniversary 


Special services commemorating the 
210th anniversary of Christ Church, 
York, were opened by Judge Harvey 
A. Gross speaking in the church school. 
A silk service flag given by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reynolds in honor of her nephews 
was dedicated September 26. Christ 
Church, the Rev. Gerald G. Neely pas- 
tor, is supposed to be the oldest Lu- 
theran congregation west of the Sus- 


quehanna River. It is often spoken of 


as “the Beehive Church” because it has) 


mothered so many congregations. | 


A Golden Anniversary 


St. Paul’s, McSherrystown, the Rev. a 


E. Philip Senft pastor, during October 


observed the fiftieth anniversary of the Z| 


congregation with special services. The 
Rev. Ferdinand Hesse, pastor from 
1894 to 1903, preached October 3 at the 
morning service, and in the evening a 
pageant, “The Word of God Incarnate,” 


was presented. October 10 the Rev. 4 


Walter D. Guss, Casebeer, Pa., the fifth 
pastor, who served from 1926-1933, 
brought the morning message, and in 
the evening the Rev. Harold J. Crouse, 
York, sixth pastor, from 1933 to 1937, 
delivered the sermon. Other pastors 
sent greetings. They are the Rev. 
George N. Lauffer, D.D., Kittanning, 
Pa., 1903-1910, and the Rev. Wilbur M. 
Allison, Mt. Carmel, 1918-1925. 

Only one pastor, the Rev. Charles W. 
Baker, D.D., who served from 1911 to 
1918, has entered eternal rest. Pastor 
Senft has served this church since 1937. 
In 1925 the congregation became self- 
supporting, until then being part of the 
New Oxford Charge. 
membership is 375, confirmed member- 
ship 270, communing 200. 


The York District Luther League will _ ; 


hold its forty-ninth annual convention 
in St. Peter’s Church, North York, No- 
vember 13. 


(Skee Thies 


By Atrrep O. Frank 


OctToser 6 marked a red letter day in 
the history of theological education for 
the U. L. C. A. west of the Missouri 
River, when the Rev. Richard Syre, 
S.T.M., was installed as professor of 
Biblical Theology in Western Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebr., by Henry A. Gunder- 
son, Esq., president of the Board of 
Trustees of Midland College. 

The charge to the professor was given 


by President Fred C. Wiegman, briefly ” e 
summarizing the duties, privileges, and — 


joys of a teacher of preachers, He em- 
phasized the high calling and its en- 
viable position among professions. 

In his installation address Professor 
Syre developed the trends of the day 


~ in varied fields, then spoke of the new 


interest in religion which the war may 
have accelerated, but has been an ex- 
isting trend. “The return to faith is of 
greatest importance to us as ministers 
and teachers of the Christian religion. 
In the midst of the bloodiest war, there 


The baptized : 


is an indomitable undercurrent of — 


hope.” 
Professor Syre spoke of the seminary 


as “not a factory. Nothing is made there © 


The Lutheran — 


ee 


Sey eae —S 


= 


= 


but all is planted.. Nothing is finished, 
all is growing. Nothing is built, but all 
is raised. . . . I conceive my primary 
work not in causing students to be- 
' come an echo of whatever great and 
' noble things men have said about the 
Bible, but in helping them become a 
voice of the Bible.” 

The service of installation was held 
in Salem Lutheran Church, and was at- 
| tended by the members of the Midland 


Prof. Richard Syre 


College and Seminary Board of Trus- 
tees, the seminary student body, fac- 
ulty, and friends. Sharing in the serv- 
ice were Dr. Alfred O. Frank, pastor of 
Salem Church, who conducted the lit- 
urgy, and Dean Thomas D. Rinde of 
the seminary who read felicitations from 
_ other institutions. : 

The faculty for the year will be Dean 
T. D. Rinde, Historical Theology; Dr. 
P. W. H. Frederick, Systematic The- 
ology; Prof. Syre, Biblical Theology; 
and Dr. A. O. Frank, Homiletics. 

Prof. and Mrs. Syre have entered en- 
thusiastically into the work of college 
and seminary, as well as that of the 
church in the Central West, and been 


3) enthusiastically received. A student 


| body from Kansas, Texas, California, 
Oregon, Colorado, Iowa and Nebraska 


-/) make this truly a Western Seminary. 


| Buckeye By) Sis le 


By F. E. StroBeL 


Tue richest kernel of all the news of 
Northwestern Ohio is probably the 
meeting of the Western Conference of 
the Synod of Ohio at Tiffin. 

The devotional meditations were in 
charge of the president in the Holy 
Communion services on Monday morn- 
ing, the Rev. R. J. Olson, at the open- 
ing of the conference sessions, and of 
the Rev. Dallas F. Green, Ph.D., and 
the Rev. J. H. Weisrock at other serv- 
ices. 

The conference felt it was fortunate 
in the presence of the Rev. Arthur H. 
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Getz, secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board; Dr. C. Franklin 
Koch, executive secretary of the Board 
of Social Missions; and Dr. W. D. All- 
beck of Hamma Divinity School. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: the Rev. George W. Wessling, 
president; the Rev. E. A. Lehman, sec- 
retary; Mr. Emmet H. Rydman, treas- 
urer; the Rev. W. Carl Satre and Mr. 
Norman E. Bishoff to the executive 
board. 

The papers presented were: “The 
Augsburg Confession, Article XVI, on 
Civil Affairs,” by W. D. Allbeck; “How 
Shall We Preach in This Day,” by the 
Rev. Karl Brenner; “The Church and 
the Family,” by the Rev. G. W. Wess- 
ling. Mr. Getz spoke on, “Fostering 
Church Growth,” and Dr. Koch on 
“The Social Problems of the Day.” 
Every paper brought forth earnest dis- 
cussion. The conference voted to have 
the paper of Dr. Allbeck printed for 
use of members. 

Dr. G. W. Miley, president of the 
Synod of Ohio, spoke briefly at the 
Monday evening banquet of the pioneer 
consecration of the organizers of the 
church in Ohio. The remarks were 
brought out because of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Trinity Church, 
the host congregation. 

Mr. George Rinkliff, treasurer of the 
synod, assured the conference that if 
the past closing months of each year 
were repeated this year the whole 
synod would meet 97 per cent of. its 
apportionment. His plea was that the 
other three per cent be met. He also 
gave a clear statement on the con- 
tributory pension plan and that it was 
sound and beneficial to every minister. 

Dr. E. E. Snyder reported on the 
work of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in the Mission School held at Gettys- 
burg this year. Never has so great a 
challenge come to our Church as in this 
day. Committees were organized to 
give publicity to the cause of missions 
in the conference. 


Our attention was called to the fact 


that seven pastors from the Western 
Conference are in the service as chap- 
lains in the Army or Navy. Among the 
number of aged and retired pastors was 
noted the Rev. J. A. West. whose ninety- 
third birthday occurred October 8. 


SEMINARY OPENING 


NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY opened its: 
twenty-fourth scholastic year, its. 
twenty-second in Minneapolis, Monday, 
September 13, with services in the 
beautiful chapel, which was filled with 
students, faculty, pastors and many 
other interested friends. All former 
students returned but one who enlisted: 
in the army. Twenty new students were- 
received, practically every one a col- 
lege graduate. The year’s enrollment 
will reach forty, which is the largest 
in the institution’s history. Seven came- 
from Carthage College, the rest from 
Omaha, the universities of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, Midland, Augustana, St. 
Olaf, McAlester, LaCrosse, Concordia, 
and the University of Porto Rico. The- 
war had apparently no effect in bring- 
ing about the enrollment. It seems to: 
have been the effect of long efforts to- 
ward recruiting a more numerous min- 
istry. Of the new students eleven are- 
from the Synod of the Northwest, four 
from other Lutheran bodies, two from 
other U. L. C. A. synods, and two from 
other denominations. States repre- 
sented are Nebraska, Wisconsin, lowa,. 
North Dakota, Minnesota, [llinois, and 
Porto Rico. 

The annual meeting of the Board 
showed an exceedingly prosperous year. 
Mr. J. K. Jensen, who has been treas- 
urer from 1920, the beginning of the- 
school, presented his usual thorough 
and elaborate report. The love, devo- 
tion and ability which Mr. Jensen has 
given to his trust throughout the years. 
have been of inestimable value. Espe- 
cially remarkable is it that in this time, 
including the years of depression, not 
one dollar of principal has been lost. 
Equally gratifying is it that the en- 
dowment produces an annual interest 
of 4.6 per cent. The Jubilee Fund has 
passed the $200,000 mark. The recent 
Dr. Rothrock legacy will carry it to: 
over a quarter million. The seminary 
has no debt. Everything points to a 


good year. Increasing enrollment is the- 
welcome answer to the crying need for 
more ministers for our parishes, for the- 
chaplaincies and service pastorates, and 
‘for all the new missions that are being 
opened or need opening on this terri- 
tory right away. 


Faculty and Students of Northwestern Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Rochester—the Hower City 


APPEAL FOR $10,000 TO MARK INNER MISSION’S 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Webster Church 


THE special service to mark the tenth 
anniversary of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Rochester, N. Y., was held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Sun- 
day afternoon, September 26. F. R. 
Knubel, D.D., pastor of Reformation 
and president of the Inner Mission for 
its first five years, was the festival 
speaker. The Rev. F. W. Heins, super- 
intendent, extended thanks to the 
countless individuals and groups who 
have helped with the work during the 
first decade. A massed choir from va- 
rious congregations sang under the di- 
rection of Carl C. Baumbach, organist 
and choir director of St. John’s. An an- 
niversary booklet was prepared for the 
occasion with a number of illustrations 
-of the work being done. Included in this 
is a survey and history of the work 
written by the Rev. Robert W. Stackel, 
from which the opening paragraph is 
quoted: 

“From a budget of nothing to $18,000, 
from a staff of one to seven full-time 
workers, from a dream of service to an 
actual program of 25,000 contacts a year 
—this marks the ten-year phenomenal 
development of our Lutheran Inner 
Mission Society of Rochester and Vicin- 
ity. Not only the City of Rochester, but 
those in the Social Welfare field over 
our nation have paid glowing tribute to 
the work of merciful service carried on 
by our Inner Mission.” 

The Society is now in the midst of ie 
Roll Call, with a goal of $10,000. The 
chairman is Carlton Shepherd of Ref- 
ormation Church. 


The Christian Workers 

A woman’s organization of Trinity 
Church, the Rev. Henry C. Erbes pas- 
tor, recently celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary with a special service and a 


banquet. The group has had only four. 


presidents, the present incumbent, Mrs. 
A. P. Gerling, having served many 
years. 


The Rev. Clifford E. Butterer, pastor 
of St. John’s, Lyons, preached his fare- 
well sermon October 3, and took up 
work at First Redeemer, Buffalo, as 
successor to the Rev. William C. Kaiser, 
now pastor of Ascension Church, Sny- 
der. While at Lyons, Pastor Butterer 
increased the membership and cleared 
the church of all debt for the first time 
since organization in 1877. Pastor But- 
terer received his A.B. degree from 
Hartwick College in 1934, and was 
graduated from Hartwick Seminary in 
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1937, subsequently receiving the mas- 
ter of theology degree. His first pas- 
torate was St. Peter’s, Greenport, L. I. 

Our pastors and their wives held a 
farewell party at Emmanuel Church for 
Pastor Butterer; Dr. Walter Krum- 
wiede, former pastor of Grace Church 
and now pastor of St. John’s, Canajo- 
harie; and the Rev. Albert G. Schofer 
of Concord, West Greece, now training 
for an army chaplaincy at Harvard 
University. The Rev. Alfred L. Beck, 
assistant pastor of Reformation, is the 
new secretary of the local Pastoral 
Conference and is the successor of Pas- 
tor Schofer. 


Progress in Youth Work 


The Rev. Robert W. Fairman of St. 
Paul’s, Dansville, has stimulated youth 
work by the organization of four youth 
groups, each with an adult advisor. Each 
group meets one Sunday éVening a 
month and holds a weekday social and 
business meeting. A Junior Choir has 
been organized under the direction of 
Frederick C. McMurtie. A Sunday 
school orchestra of twenty-five chil- 
dren has been organized with Dana 
Randall, cellist, as director. Pastor 
Fairman reports that the new program 
has renewed the interest of many 
parents in the church. 

Dansville is taking great interest in 
an old custom that has been restored 
in the town since the church was given 
an amplifying system for the tower two 
years ago—namely, the custom of 
chiming the Lord’s Prayer in the 
church. 

Seventeen men are now in the armed 
service of the country. St. Paul’s, the 
oldest Lutheran congregation in west- 
ern New York, will celebrate its 135th 
anniversary next year. 


Dr. Walter A. Maier was the speaker 
on September 12 for a “Lutheran Hour 
Rally,” umder the auspices of the 
Genesee Zone of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League, the audience nearly fill- 
ing the large Eastman Theatre. 


Diamond Jubilee at Webster 


_Festival services September 12 
marked the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of Immanuel Church, Webster, the Rev. 
Erich O, Brandt. pastor. Dr. Samuel 
Trexler, president of synod, preached 
at the morning service, and Dr. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch of New York City, as- 
sistant secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, was the evening speaker. 


Midwest Brotherhood 


Dr. Kirsch was born at Webster while 


his father was pastor of Immanuel. The 
- Sunday school’s observance was held 


September 19, with Floyd Buchholz, 
senior at Wagner College, pee) 
for the ministry, as speaker 

September 13, 1868, the fret buliine| . 
of Immanuel Church was dedicated. 
The following October 5 the congrega- 
tion adopted a new constitution which 
was definitely Lutheran. Before that, 
there had been eight years of effort to 
gather the members into a congrega- - 
tion professing the principles of the 
“United Church” (also called “the 
Evangelical Church”). Preaching serv-_ 
ices were held as early as 1860. The’ 
first pastor was the Rev. Valentin 
Mueller, 1868-69, also pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Pittsford. The Rev. J. U. Hoff-— 
man, 1869-1870, and the Rev. G. H. 
Schoemperlen, 1870-72, were members 
of the United Church. The Rev. C. R. 
Gerndt, 1872-84, founded Bethlehem 
Church, Roseland, now a member of. 
the American Lutheran Church. The 
Rev. H. Walbaum served 1885-88. 

During the pastorate of Dr. John A. 
W. Kirsch, 1888-89, the present church. 
was erected, at a total cost for ground 
and building of $4,000. Immanuel 
Church was the only church served by 
the late Rev. William G. T. Arndt,. 
1889-1919, and many improvements and 
changes were made during that time. - 

Nine hundred have been baptized in. 
Immanuel; 810 have been confirmed; 
336 couples have been’ married, and 
496 funerals have been conducted by 
the pastors. 

The general chairman of the anniver- 
sary committee was Mrs. Louie Kittel-. 
berger. A beautiful booklet presents 
historic pictures and also the present 
building and parsonage, together with 
the auxiliary groups of the church. The’ 
anniversary was celebrated by im- 
provement and beautifying of the build— 
ing and grounds. Immanuel is now the 
largest Protestant church in Webster. 
An unusual feature at Immanuel is the 
men’s choir, formed last year. 


Tue Brotherhood Convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
Midwest was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Emerson, Nebr., the Rev. Henry Row- 
oldt pastor. The theme of the conven- 
tion was “Lord Send Me.” Truly none 
of the seventy-six Brotherhood delegate’ 
members, pastors and friends left the 
convention without full inspiration anc’ 
understanding of the convention theme. 
Interesting messages were brought by) 
the Rev. Wm. Goede of Columbus, the 
Rev. M. A. Ritzen of Fontanelle, the 
Rev. S. K. de Freese of Wayne, Henry» 
Knaub of Winside, and a guest speaker 
was the Rev. A. B. Pierson of First 


The Luthera 


nin}Lhe Rev. Herman Goede of Columbus, 
yfthe president and splendid leader of 
ig. [the Midwest Synod, brought greetings 
yffrom the synod. One of the highlights 
bein discussion was a paper read by Mr. 
Edgar Havekost of Scribner, Nebr. 
This was only the fourth annual con- 
vention of the Midwest Brotherhood, 
but in spite of the handicaps of war 
there are fourteen active Brotherhoods 
ik and several others have been organ- 
napized recently, and await affiliation with 
injjthe State Brotherhood. 
The new officers are Fred Walters of 
by ‘Creston, president; Edgar Havekost of 
nit Scribner, vice-president; William 
a ‘Stolze of Emerson, secretary; George 
Schwanke of Columbus, treasurer. The 
advisory pastors are the Rev. R. Job- 
man of Creston, and the Rev. Hugh 
Welchert of Hooper, Nebr. 


nuel 


ne, 
din 
red! 


and 


Bettevine that the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod should begin now to wel- 
nef COME those congregations of the Min- 
id isterium of Pennsylvania it will receive 
when the new synodical boundary line 
becomes effective January 1, 1945, the 
West Pennsylvania Conference Broth- 
erhood had the Lancaster Conference 
Brotherhood as its guest at a Men’s 
Rally in Trinity Church, the Rev. J. M. 
|Spangler pastor, Wrightsville, Pa., 
Tuesday evening, October 12. The rally 
the} was held at the most easterly point of 
he} the West Pennsylvania Conference so 
oi) that the guests would not have to travel 
| So far to attend the meeting. 

» In welcoming the guests W. K. S. 
nel Hershey, who presided at the meeting, 
“ej said, “Lancaster and York always 
‘y} seemed so far apart. The Susquehanna 
ni) River has always been a barrier be- 
| tween these two cities. The recent 
jy] elimination of the toll on the modern 
iy} bridge across the Susquehanna has re- 
te) moved this barrier, and when restric- 
ss) tions on travel are lifted, the cities of 
aj Lancaster and York will be brought 
¢| much closer together. Then, too, we 
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Lutherans will learn to know one an- 
other much better after January 1, 1945, 
when the Lancaster Conference will be 
part of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod.” 

The scripture was read by L. R. 
Paules, president of St. Matthew’s 
Brotherhood, York. Jesse Diehl of 
Christ Brotherhood, York, offered 
prayer. St. Matthew’s Brotherhood 
Chorus, under the direction of H. Oscar 
Scott, accompanied by Wayne Farley, 
St. Matthew’s Minister of Music, fa- 
vorably impressed the group with its 
singing. ! 

The speaker for the rally was Earle 
W. Bader, executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Brotherhood, who spoke on 
the subject, “God’s New Order.” Mr. 
Bader paid a glowing tribute to the 
men whose untiring efforts, finances 
and talents made the U. L. C. A. Broth- 
erhood what it is today. He appealed 
to the men to carry on the work in spite 
of handicaps such as reduced attend- 
ance and restriction on travel through- 
out the country. 

The meeting closed with the bene- 
diction by the Rev. Glenn T. Hafer, 
treasurer of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference. 

A social hour followed in the as- 
sembly room of the church. J. L. R. 
Schiding, president of the West Penn- 
sylvania Conference Brotherhood, pre- 
sided. Greetings were extended by 
William Shotzberger, president of the 
Lancaster Conference Brotherhood. Re- 
marks were made by pastors and pres- 
idents of Brotherhoods. 

D. L. Biemsderfer, president of the 
Millersville State Teachers’ College, 
and a past president of the Lancaster 
Conference Brotherhood, will be the 
speaker for laymen’s night at the West 
Pennsylvania Conference Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 9, in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover. Laymen’s night at the 
conference is sponsored by the West 
Pennsylvania Conference Brotherhood. 
W. K. S. Hershey of the West Pennsyl- 
vania Conference Brotherhood will be 
the speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Lancaster Conference Brotherhood 
in Redeemer Church, Lancaster, Thurs- 
day evening, November 18. 


When in NORFOLK, VA. 
worship at 


First Lutheran Church 


1301 COLLEY AVENUE 
Luther W. Strickler, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 
Church School— 
9: 30A.M. 
Morning Service— 
11:00 A. M. 
Luther League— 
7:00 P. 
Evening Service— 
8: 00 
A cordial welcome 
to all. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9: 45 
The Morning Service at 11:00 
Vespers at 6:30 P. M. 

Young People’s Luther League at 7:30 P. M. 
L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10: 45 A. M. 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 


Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
No. 1 on Balti- 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9: 45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to AW 
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GOD'S LIVING TRUTHS 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


A book in which the soul weary 
may be led beside the still waters 
and find peace. 


“Book of edifying one-page com- 
ments on selected texts of Scrip- 
-ture.”—The Christian Century. 


“Excellent devotional reading.”— 
Washington Star. 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


When in San Francisco Attend 
St. Mark's Lutheran Church 
1135 O'PFARRELL STREET 
Founded in 1849 


CHURCH SCHOOL .............. 9:45 A.M. | 
CHIEF SERVICE 22...cccs00 11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH SERVICE ........... - 1:00 P.M. 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 


ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In_the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. a 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor | 


Sunday Services 
:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
“To be spiritually 


minded is life and 
peace.” 


Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Staa WJ AS 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 

Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


A Fruitful Ministry 


Golden Anniversary of Dr. John 
M. Bramkamp 


To only a few of God’s servants is it 
given to preach the Gospel for fifty 
consecutive years. Dr. J. M. Bramkamp 
is one of these few. His congregation, 
neighbors and friends, and indeed the 
entire Synod of Illinois, took cognizance 
of that fact and proceeded, on Friday 
evening, October 15, to celebrate this 
golden anniversary. From all over the 
city they came, men and women, until 
the church was packed to overflowing. 

It was a far reach, this. celebration, 
from the day when young Bramkamp 
led to the altar the young, beautiful 
and accomplished Miss Sarah Brecken- 
ridge, daughter of a well-known pastor 
and professor at Wittenberg. The 
Miami Synod ordained him, and he en- 
tered upon his chosen calling. He was 
a graduate of the college and he now 
confesses that his mastery of calculus 
in those days soon gave him ability to 
handle with equal skill the problems of 
a congregation or even of a synod. His 
sublime faith enabled him to trust in 
the Lord of Hosts for the mastery of 
difficulties which transcended‘ human 
ken. Yes, it was a long stretch over 
the five decades of intense and fruitful 
action. 

So here we see the Doctor, looking 
ten years younger, together with his 
son, Lewis B., and daughter, Mary, full 
of Christian rejoicing, inhaling the frag- 
rance of the beautiful roses and the 
magnificent chrysanthemums which 
had been deftly placed by tender hands 
as prompted by hearts full of love and 
fond recollections. 

Mrs. Bramkamp could not be present, 
owing to a severe fall from which she 
was just recovering. She was, however, 
in an adjoining room and, if she heard 
only half of the reminiscent testimonials 
about herself and her husband, she had 
sufficient incentive to get well forth- 
with. The church, beautifully dec- 
orated, was more than filled. Most of 
the pastors of the city and their help- 
meets; the professors of the seminary 
and friends from everywhere came to 
bear witness to the good qualities of 
both honored guests. 

Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen presided and 
also preached the following Sunday. 
The choir sang several numbers among 
which was Dr. Bramkamp’s favorite 
hymn, “When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross,” the beauty and effectiveness of 
which was materially heightened by the 
descant sung by: Mrs. George J. Curran, 
wife of the synodical mission pastor. 
There were speeches ad infinitum, but 
the most outstanding was one by a 
member of the church council, and 
church school superintendent, Mr. 


Charles K. Olson. He characterized the — 
good Doctor as preacher, teacher, coun- 

selor, executive, pastor (shepherd), and 

then dilated on his qualities, like those 

of the Master, as loving, gathering, 

calling by name all of his own and then 

going out after sheep not of any fold. 

Others also testified that the Doctor’s 

calling record had no equal. A gen- 

erous purse from the congregation was 

presented by Mr. Lester T. Bensen and 

still another from the Ladies’ Society. 

Mr. C. G. Swanson represented the 
synod in presenting yet another purse 

which was gathered throughout the 

state. 

Ten years of the Doctor’s life were 
spent as president of the Illinois Synod; 
seven years as pastor of Emmanuel 
Church and the rest of the time in Cal- 
vary Church and elsewhere. Mrs. 
Bramkamp was scarcely second to the 
Doctor in ‘her share of activities. Her 
labors in the Missionary Society of the 
congregation, the state and the nation 
were outstanding. She was president 
of the synodical society and also served 
as statistician of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, 

Congratulations, well wishes and tes- 
timonials came from everywhere and 
filled the air for a happy hour and a 
half. Beautifully engraved resolutions 
came from Dr. Kiser and Mr. Carl H. 
Trapp. Greetings were sent by Dr. 
Knubel and members of the Executive 
Board of the U. L. C. A. 

Excellent refreshments were served 
by the ladies of the congregation. With 
a hearty good night everyone went 
home wondering how so many good 
things can come into the life of “one 
man and one woman.” The following — 
Sunday the “shepherd” added to his 
flock such as are saved; on Monday he 
was at the preachers’ meeting, quiet 
and modest as ever, and Mrs. Bram- 
kamp had well-nigh recovered. 

J. A. Leas, 


Testamentary Goodwill 


JOHN M. DETTRA, Esq., Establishes 
Trust Funds 


Joun M. Derrra, a prominent lawyer 
of Norristown, Pa., and a member of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Trinity, who died March 26, 1943, dis- 
posed of an estate of upwards of 
$300,000 by establishing a permanent 
trust, the interest of which will be paid 
for the most part to charitable institu- 
tions. 

Among Lutheran institutions bene- 
fitting by annual payments in per- 
petuity are the following: 

$100 Lutheran Orphans’ Home at Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia. 


The Lutheran 


_ $100 Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

$200 the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Trinity, Norristown. 

$100 Artman Lutheran Home, Am- 
bler, Pa. 

In addition, scholarships to educa- 
tional institutions of the Lutheran 
Church were established as follows: 

Yearly scholarship of $500 to Muh- 
lenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

Yearly scholarship of $450 to Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy, 
with preference being given to a Muh- 
lenberg College graduate. 

Yearly scholarship of $300 to Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., with preference to be 
given to either a graduate of Muhlen- 
berg or Gettysburg College. 

The scholarships provided are to be 
awarded under the name of the Aaron 
Levan Dettra Scholarships. Aaron 
Levan Dettra was the son of the testa- 
tor, and died in his freshman year of 
scarlet fever in the infirmary of Yale 
University. Further, in his memory 
there is established an annual scholar- 
ship of $375 to the William Penn Char- 
ter School of Philadelphia, and also 
one of $1,000 a year to Yale University. 

The trustees are further empowered 
to establish additional scholarships at 
their discretion, if there should be an 


increase of funds from the trust and as 


present annuitants become deceased. 
The trust was originally created Jan- 
uary 31, 1911, by Mr. Dettra, and 
Augustus W. Dettra and Susan M. 
Dettra, the parents of Mr. Dettra, and 
C. Mabel Dettra, the wife of John M. 
Dettra, the trust now becoming oper- 
ative at the death of the latter. All of 
them had been members of long stand- 
ing of Trinity Church. Mr. John M. 
Dettra was a graduate of Muhlenberg 


College. 


Reformation Services 


Tue annual Reformation Day service 
sponsored by the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association of Camden and Vicinity, 
New Jersey, was held in Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Audubon, the Rev. 
Paul W. Kapp pastor, October 31 at 
8.15 P. M. Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, for- 
mer pastor of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C., and now 
professor of Systematic Theology in 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, de- 


_ livered the message. A choir composed 


of the various groups in the area sang 
special music. The committee on ar- 
rangements for the service included the 
Rev. Harold Muffley, the Rev. Harold 
Rowe, the Rev. F. A. Paules, Dr. W. M. 
Weaver, the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, and 
the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey. 


The Lutheran Laymen’s League of 
the Miami Valley is bringing Dr. Oscar 


November 3, 1943 


F, Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., to 
Dayton November 10 for a mass meet- 
ing of Lutherans in this area at the 
First Lutheran Church. This will take 
the place of the usual Reformation 
Mass Meeting that has been held in 
previous years. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. September 21 Cal- 
vary Lutheran Church celebrated its 
forty-eighth anniversary, and at the 
same time burned the mortgage which 
had encumbered the property since the 
church and Sunday school buildings 
had been remodeled and redecorated in 
1932. At this service, the Rev. Raymond 
C. Sorrick, D.D., president of the 
Maryland Synod, gave the address. 
Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
John C. Bowers, D.D., and the Rev. 
Foster U. Gift, D.D., former pastors of 
this congregation. 

For the past sixteen months the 
church has been under the leadership 
of the Rev. James T. Powers and dur- 
ing that period well over $6,000 has 
been contributed to retire the indebted- 
ness, while at the same time the Benev- 
olent Income Objective was exceeded 
by 20 per cent. 


Franklin, Ohio. September 12 was a 
happy day in the oldest congregation 
of the Synod of Ohio, Stettler Church 
of the Franklin Parish. Pastor James 
R. Baldwin administered the com- 
munion in the morning, and the Rev. 
Walden M. Holl of New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, a former pastor of the congrega- 
tion, was the guest preacher at the 
afternoon service. 

This church was redecorated for this 
observance of the 140th anniversary of 
the congregation. 


Mercersburg, Pa. St. John’s Church, 
the Rev. Herbert W. Stroup, Jr., pas- 
tor, held services for the dedication of 
chancel furnishings September 26. The 
articles to be dedicated were a dossal 
bar and curtain; brass altar candle- 
sticks with candelabra attachment; fair 
linen; red damask altar superfrontal; 
white pulpit and lectern Bible hang- 
ings and a missal stand for the altar. 
The furnishings were presented in part 
as a memorial gift and the others by 
various Sunday school classes. 

At the morning service, which was 
the actual service of dedication, Jacob 
M. Myers, S.T.D., professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature and The- 
ology at the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., was the preacher. In 
the evening the church was fortunate 
to hear an organ recital by Mr. Robert 
S. Clippinger, organist and choir di- 
rector at St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., J. Edward Harms, 
D.D., pastor. Mr. Clippinger is one of 


the leading young organists in the Lu- 
theran Church, playing the large four- 
manual Moller organ at the home 
church of M. P. Moller, Jr., the well- 
known organ maker. 

The memorial gifts were presented in 
memory of Adam Steiger, Sr., by his 
grandchildren. Adam Steiger was a 
lifelong member of the Lutheran 
Church, having joined at the age of 
fourteen in Filbrum Hessen, Germany, 
his native town. Although he was blind 
for a number of years, he was one of 
the leading citizens of Mercersburg and 
a very active layman at St. John’s 
Church. He was eighty-nine years old 
at the time of his death. 

The church auditorium was filled to 
capacity for both services. 


Paul P. Anspach, D.D., of Ashland, 


Ohio, became pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Columbus, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 1. 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an Inspiringly 
beautiful sepeotance for years 
to come. Styles for adult, Inter- 
mediate and inion cholrs, In 
many beautiful materials ‘and 
colors. Write for FREE Cholr 
Apparel. Style Book C20, Budget 
Payment Plan 120, Pulpit Ap- 
parel Style Book CP70. 


Meclinncsiinnes 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ciated Organ 
Builders of 
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TWE BEST OF THEM KIRB 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters to over 2500 
schools colleges, churches 
and seminaries. 


Mc. CARTHY & SIMON wc. 
Citablished 1912 
7-9 WEST 36'ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Ete. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 
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FLAGS 


U. S. and SERVICE FLAGS 
Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Hallowed Be Thy Name 


By JAMES L. KEYSER, Lancaster, Ohio 


Ha.t.Lowep be Thy Name, O Lord! 

For, not to pray none can afford. 

Thy Name is Holy, great pow’r is 
there 

For those who come to Thee in 
prayer. 


Thy Name be Holy unto us, 

Thy Name become more glorious, 
That for us, Thy children, it may be 
For life—our guide, our destiny. 


U. S. G. Bertolet, D.D. 


(Continued from page 2) 


gospel ministry in St. Mark’s Church, 
Philadelphia, by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

His first pastorate was Nativity 
Church, Philadelphia. He served this 
congregation for nine years, and during 
this pastorate the first of the present 
buildings was erected. 

In 1904 he accepted a call to Holy 
Trinity Church, Chester, Pa., and served 
the congregation for seven years. 

His chief interest had always been 
the extension of the Kingdom of God 
through the ever growing mission field 


Aids to Wheship 


for casual reading or 
instriction of church members 


SYMBOLS AND TERMS OF THE CHURCH. Howard 
R. Kunkle explains familiar symbols, church characters 
and terms and liturgical colors, Each, .10; dozen, .60; 


hundred, $5. 


WORSHIP. Theodore K. Finck’s work 
can be used as a study unit text or a 
manual for general reading. Student 
Edition, .20; Leader Edition, .30. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE COM- 
MON SERVICE. Each part of the various 
orders of service explained in detail. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


SACRED SONG. The Hymns of The 
Church by John W. Horine groups 
hymns according to language source and 
gives information about the writers. 
Cloth, .75. 


THE CHURCH YEAR. Paul Zeller 
Strodach’s well known study of the In- 
troit, Collect, Epistle and Gospel. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY. A companion volume 
to “The Church Year.” Dr. Strodach here sets forth the 


Collects considered in their historical settings, revealing 
the scope and depth of these familiar, yet all too little 
appreciated prayers of the church. Cloth, $2. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


30 


Columbia 


on the territories in which he served. 
The Church recognized this, and called 
him to become the field missionary on 
the territory of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania under the supervision of 
the Board of English Missions of the 
General Council. In 1919 he received 
and accepted the call to become super- 


intendent of missions of the Ministerium 


of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States. : 
If one could have the privilege to speak with 
Dr. Bertolet one would hear a story filled with 
Christian action and determination coupled with 
a faith unshaken. Many times he had to stand 
alone on his convictions, and was justified in 
the years that followed, which showed that his 
decisions were sound and that his love for the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God bore fruit 
in the churches which he was instrumental in 
founding. He maintained his zeal as long as he 
remained in the active work of the Mission 
Board. During this tirme more than sixty con- 
gregations were organized and, together with 
the congregations which he helped to found 
before this time, the number totals more than 
100. The most remarkable fact of his adminis- 
tration is that every one of these churches is 
active in congregational work. : 
At the time of his accepting the superin- 
tendency of the Board he moved to New Jersey. 
Because of his knowledge of Pennsylvania and 
the State of New Jersey, he was able to work 
with equal zeal in both states. Today many 
people ondly call him the ‘Father of the New 
ersey Conference.” Many who knew him in- 


timately will recall the personal sacrifices which — 
he made toward the establishment of mission — 


congregations, contributing much of his own 
financial resources even to mortgaging his own 
home at times in order that congregations might 
have. the necessary financial backing. 

Dr. Bertolet’s counsel was sought by many 
pastors, and they held in high regard his de- 
liberate thinking on all problems for the ad- 
vancement of the church. As a pastor in the 
general work of the church Dr. Bertolet would 
maintain a pleasant relationship with those 
about him; and in spite of many adversities and 
much opposition he had a genial disposition and 
always tackled the problems with renewed 
vigor. 


Less than a week before his severe illness he ~ 


was in consultation with a number of pastors, 


exhibiting a keen interest for the future of — 


many places, keeping abreast of the times and 
always lookin; 
munity in which the church could be estab- 
lished. This interest was maintained through- 
out his years of retirement which began in 
June 1941. 

During the 1941 convention of the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania formal recognition was 
given to Dr. Bertolet, and tributes were paid 
to his fine work as Superintendent of Home 
Missions. The Board of Home Missions of the 
Ministerium, more than any agency of the 
church, feels the loss of Dr. Bertolet. 


ment, including the September 1943 meeting, 


and gave advice out of his abundant years of © 


experience. 
In 1896 Dr. Bertolet married Ida J. Blank, 
who preceded him in death. In 1915 he married 


Caroline L. Fox, who survives together with © 
the following children: Beatrice (Mrs. Gunnard ~ 


Johnson), William, Samuel, and Constance. 

Dr. Bertolet died October 19. The funeral 
service was held October 23 in St. Mark’s 
Church, Oaklyn, N. J, He was a member of 
and organized this congregation. The service 
was conducted by Pastor Donald Heft of St. 
Mark’s Church, Oaklyn, president of the New 
Jersey Conference; Pastor Bela Shetlock, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Conference; Dr. J. J 


Kline of the Falkner Swamp Church: the Rev. | 


Karl Henry, Superintendent of Home Missions; 


and Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of the Min- 
isterium. Interment took place in Hillside 
Cemetery, Jenkintown, Pa. Karl Henry. 


Dr. Clarence E. Gardner 
Died in Florida 


(Continued from page 23) 


At Columbia City, Indiana, in the fall of 1894, 
he was licensed by the Synod of Northern 
Indiana, and one year later was ordained by 
the Miami Synod at its convention at Tippe- 
canoe City, Ohio. Meanwhile, he had accepted 
the call to the pastorate of St. Mark’s Church, 
Osborn, Ohio, and of the near-by First Lutheran 
Church of Donnelsville, Ohio. His ministry in 
that parish was temporarily interrupted by a 
call to the colors as chaplain of the Third Reg- 
iment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, during the 
Spanish-American War. 

In 1901 he was called to the pastorate of St. 
Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, Ohio, where he became 


The Lutheran 


forward to some new com- — 


He at- | 
tended the meetings regularly since his retire- — 
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the leader in undertaking the building of the 
present beautiful stone house of worship of that 
congregation, which upon completion was ded- 
icated free of indebtedness. 

In April 1906 he received the unanimous call 
of the First Lutheran Church of Springfield, 
Ohio, to minister to the congregation in which 
Wittenberg College had been organized. In that 
pastorate he wielded an influence felt through- 
out the entire General Synod toward the 
unification of Lutheran bodies which resulted 
in the organization of the United Lutheran 
Church. That influence was particularly devoted 
to a reconciliation with other Lutheran bodies 
on matter of practice, and had a marked effect 
upon theological students at Wittenberg eee. 
Uncontroversially, but uncompromisingly, he 
led the congregation to adoption of the Com- 
mon Service, and to the remodeling of the his- 
toric church building to include a chancel with 
Lutheran appointments, and he instituted adult 
catechization as the congregation’s program for 
evangelism. The result was the largest growth 
in the history of the congregation—1,381 adult 
accessions and 464 infant baptisms in thirteen 
years, and the church property entirely free 
from debt for the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the congregation. 

June 1, 1919, Dr. Gardner began his pastor- 
ate at the First Lutheran Church, St. Joseph, 
Missouri. In 1926 he accepted the call to the 
pastorate of St. Mark’s Church, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and January 1, 1930, he assumed his last 
pastorate at the First United Lutheran Church 
of Indianapolis. He retired from the active min- 
istry October 1, 1937, when he and Mrs. Gardner 
took up their residence at Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Upon his retirement, he was elected pastor 
emeritus by the First Church, Indianapolis. 

In his forty-three years in the active min- 
istry, Dr. Gardner received 3,164 adult mem- 
bers into the church, baptized 1,052 children, 
solemnized 694 marriages, and conducted 1,030 
funeral services. 

His ministry was adorned with happy and en- 
during friendships. Blessed with broad and 
serene intelligence, his capacity for sympathetic 
understanding seemed never to flag; unsparing 
of himself in his zeal for the highest good for 
others, he was an unforgettable example of a 
faithful pastor; and to his other qualities was 
added a keen sense of kindly humor that en- 
deared him to the people of each community 
in which he lived and labored. 

During his pastorate at Osborn, Ohio, May 20, 
1896, Dr. Gardner married Anna May Startzman 
of Springfield, Ohio. With sincere friendships 
wherever the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church has constituent or- 
ganizations, Dr. Anna M. Gardner has merited 
the high esteem of the Church through years 
of devotion to fostering interest in missionary 
enterprise, during which, from 1934 to 1940, she 
capably served in the office of the presidency 
of the general organization. 

Three children were born of their marriage, 
all of whom, with Mrs. Gardner, survive: Dr. 
George H. Gardner of Chicago; Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Clarence E. Gardner, Jr., of the 65th Gen- 
eral Hospital, United States Army; and Dr. 
Martha L. Breidenbaugh of Plainfield, Indiana. 

Funeral services were held October 12, 1943, 
in the First Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
and were conducted by the pastor, the Rev. 
John W. Rilling, assisted by W. L. Guard, D.D., 
of Urbana, Ohio, who had been Dr. Gardner’s 
roommate in their ponies? days, and the Rev. 
Olen A. Peters, pastor of the First United Lu- 
theran Church of Indianapolis, representing the 
Synod of Indiana, of which Dr. Gardner was a 
member at the time of his death. Interment 
soe place in Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield, 

io. 

“Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?’ 

George L. Rinkliff. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Harry C. Kline 
widow of the late Harry C. Kline, D.D., suc- 
cumbed at the Nassau Hospital in Mineola, 
N. Y., following an operation. Interment took 
place at Fairview Cemetery, Allentown, Pa., 
October 18, Pastor David G. Jaxheimer officiat- 


at the time of Dr. Kline’s retirement from 


. the active ministry in 1935 he was pastor of 


Reformation Church, Brooklyn, N. Soon 
after their retirement to a new home in Bald- 
win, Long Island, Dr. Kline died. Mrs. Kline 
then became a member of Christ Church, Free- 
port, N. Y., the Rev. D. G. Jaxheimer pastor, 
and here she was as active as her failing health 
permitted. 

Gertrude Lillian Leh was born in Allentown, 
Pa., February 19, 1874, the daughter of Thomas 
and Alice (nee Mumaw) Leh. She attended the 

ublic schools of that city, and after graduation 
ook private instruction in music. She taught 
piano, and at one time was pianist for the 
Allentown Oratorio Society. She was a member 
of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. In November 
1897 she married the Rev. Harry Charles Kline, 
who had accepted the call of the Hambur; 
Parish in Berks County, Pa. Here she labore 
as a true partner of her husband and soon be- 
came indispensable to him in his successful 
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Why Choose a Junior College? 


@ Because young people need personal at- 
tention from the ages of 15 to 19, the 
Junior College years, 


@ Because graduates of a Junior College are 
well prepared to take up specialized work 
of a College in the third year. 


@ Because the Junior College is able to 
carry on Christian education unhampered 
by the necessities of war. 


e@ Because at MARION COLLEGE, Marion, 
Virginia, girls can have two years of col- 
lege work, who cannot take a full four- 
year college course. 


Address 
- REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


ministry. He served Salem Church, Bethlehem, 
Pa., 1910-1920, and Reformation Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 1920-1935, of which he became pas- 
tor emeritus. 

_ In these congregations Mrs. Kline was active 
in the women’s societies, in the Sunday school, 
and particularly in organizing and directing 
children’s choirs, known as the Children of the 
Temple. When given a leave of absence and a 
purse by the members of Reformation Church, 
Mrs. Kline accompanied her husband on a tour 
of the Holy Land. 

Their marriage was blessed with two sons, 
Arlan L. and Bernard L., both of whom live on 
Long Island. Mrs. Kline is also survived by a 
sister, Mrs. Anna M. Kuhns, and a brother, 
William T. Leh, both of Allentown; and four 
grandchildren. 

With her religion was not a mere matter of 
outward form and ceremony; it was the main- 
spring of her being. She lived close to God 
and in daily fellowship with Him. As she had 
lived, she died, in complete surrender to the 
will of her Master. “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’” David G. Jaxheimer. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church in America will meet in the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, Pa., Wednes- 
day, November 10, at 10.00 A. M., for the trans- 
action of such business as may properly come 
before it. . H. Pershing, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The tenth annual conference of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene at Memorial 
Church, Riverside Drive, Nashville, Tenn., the 
Rev. Edwin J. Detmer pastor, November 9 and 
10. The first session will open with the Holy 
Communion at 5.00 P. M. 
Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The Southern Conference of the United Evan- 
gelical Synod of North Carolina will meet No- 
vember 4 in Trinity Church, Concord, N. C., 
the Rev. K. Y. Huddly pastor. The Rev. L. A. 
Thomas, D.D., president, will preside over the 
one-day meeting. Rev. L. C. Bumgarner, Sec. 


Representatives of the West Pennsylvania 
Conference of the Central Pennsylvania Synod 
will assemble at 9.00 A. M., November 9, in 
St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, Pa., 2 
Beidleman, D.D., pastor. 

The sermon will be preached by the pres- 
ident, the Rev. H. W. Sternat, who will be as- 
sisted by the other officers of conference and 
the pastor of the host church in the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Communion. 

The evening session will be in charge of the 
laymen of the conference. 

Snyder Alleman, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Lancaster 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held November 4, 
in St. John’s Church, Columbia, Pa., the Rev. 
Charles A. Mathias pastor. 

Sessions at 9.45 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. An 
executive meeting at 9.15 A. M. will precede 
the convention sessions. 

Speakers: Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D., Miss 
Christie Zimmerman and Miss Henriette Lund. 

: Mrs. Elmer Curry, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
IUinois Synod will hold its fourteenth biennial 
convention, November 3-5, in Trinity Church, 
Rockford, Ill., Dr. O. Garfield Beckstrand pas- 
tor. The opening session will be held Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 3, at four o’clock. 

Marie W. Hallen, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held Thursday, November 11, in St. 
Michael’s Church, 6675 Germantown Ave., the 
Rev. W. K. Hemsath, D.D., pastor. Sessions will 


LIFETIME GOSPEL GIFTS 


for slopes resale, for fund raising or per- 


sonal use. Gospel Gifts consisting of Self-stand- 
ing, Self-illuminating Crosses— Gospel Pocket 
Lites or Photo-Lockets with Scripture Verse 
and key-chains attached—Scripture Text Pen- 
cils—Gospel Postage Stamp Wallets. ROCK BOT- 
TOM WHOLESALE PRICES. Write TODAY for 
complete information! 
LOUIS GOULD DEPT. 21 

Post Office Box 38, Station K, New York 28, N. Y. 


If you are well read, 
you read the BIBLE 


ot SAT eer pc 
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Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
'Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
_ 1127 8. Ath St., Greenville, Il. 


be held at 10.00 A. M., 2.00 P. M., and 7.45 
P. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 


The forty-seventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Reading 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
will be held in St. John’s Church, Mohnton, 
Pa., the Rev. Charles G. Heffner pastor, No- 
vember 3. Edith H. Druckenmiller, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society of the Long Island 
Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held Friday, November 5, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Woodhaven, N. Y., the Rev. E. R. Jax- 
heimer pastor. Mrs. Paul E. Schmidt, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Gerstmyer, H. L., from 2634 Monument St., 
Baltimore, Md., to 31 Chestnut St., Newville, Pa. 

Lind, Ralph W., from 1901 E. Market St., York, 
Pa., to 1416 3d St., Altoona, Pa. 

Traver, Amos John, D.D., from 33 E. Church 
St., Frederick, Md., to 954 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Meyer, Roy J., from 618 Wood St., Johnstown, 
Pa., to 38 Ridgewood Ave., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Van Deusen, R. J., from Poestenkill, N. Y., to 
R. D. 1 (Center Brunswick), Troy, N. Y. 
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as ee as yesterday 


ag neW as fomorrow 


That suggests the timeless quality Christians like to ascribe to their 
religion. Essential to a realization of this quality is frequent com- 
munion with the eternal source of wisdom and power. 


WQ4t. 
Church Wear Calendar 


A constant reminder of one’s faith. Through its cheerful and uplifting 
character it directs one daily to the comfort and inspiration of contact 


with God. 


A handy guide to the seasons and festivals of the church year, the calendar 
also contains a carefully selected Bible verse for each day, indicated Scrip- 
ture reading, beautiful religidus picture in full color for each month, and 
other features which make it the most satisfactory calendar of its kind. 


Individuals and church organizations can render a most helpful service to 
their church and community and at the same time earn ample profit for the 
church or church school organization through the sale of 1944 Church 
Year Calendars. 


PRICES TO CHURCHES OR REPRESENTATIVES 


Number 4 12 25 50 100 200 250 300 

Cost $1.00 $3.00 $6.00 $ 9.50 $18.00 $34.00 $42.50 $48.00 
Sell 1.20 3.60 7.50 15.00 30.00 60.00 75.00 90.00 
Profit 0.20 0.60 1.50 5.50 12.00 26.00 32.50 42.00 


Retail Price—30 cents. 
TERMS: Cash within 30 days after delivery, providing order is signed by a pastor 


or officer of an organization. Not returnable. Transportation extra on quantities of 200 
or more. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia 


